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Publisher's Department. 


*.* The Post-office Department has made a 
new rule in relation to forwarding mail matter of 
the ‘‘ second,"’ ‘*‘ third,’’ and ‘‘ fourth’’ classes— 
the rule being that it will not be ‘‘ forwarded’ to 
another address, without additional payment of 
postage. This is of importance to those who 
receive newspapers, and expect them to be for- 
warded when their place of residence changes. 
The newrule does not apply to letters. Mail mat- 
ter of the three classes mentioned, to which it does 
apply, is practically periodicals sent from office 
of publication, other printed matter, and mer- 
chandise, 


*,* A School for instruction in Phonography, upon 
the Pernin System, has been established at 20 S. Broad 
street, Philadelphia, by Freeman P. Taylor. He is the 
nephew of our friend Nathan Edsall, of Hartland, Iowa, 
who commends him The 
Pernin system, he assures us, is an improvement upon 
other systems, and the schools for teaching it, in other 
cities, have met with much success. 


to Friends in this city. 


*,* We shall be glad, now, to have the “‘ new names” 
come in, Some supscriptions are lost to us, unavoid- 
ably, by death, by the consolidation of families, etc., 
and not only do we desire to fill these vacancies, but to 
increase our list. 

*,* We never intentionally continue a paper not in 
arrears, when it is ordered to be stopped. Where sub- 
scribers are deceased, and the paper on that account is 
to be discontinued, we should be so notified. In many 
families (as we are glad to say), the paper is continued, 
notwithstanding the decease of the one who took it. 


*,* Some copies of the paper are gift copies sent by 
one person to another, In these cases, of course, we 
look to the sender for payment, and for instruction, if 
desired to be discontinued. But excepting these cases, 
we keep all our accounts, individually, with those who 
actually receive the paper. 


FRIEND, CAPABLE OF TAKING FULL 
charge of home duties, would like a position. Ad- 
dress M., 2333 Turner Street, Philadelphia. 


ADY, FRIEND, WANTS A POSITION OF 
trust; has had office experience. Good reference. 
Address L., 514 Chain Street, Norristown, Pa. 
ANTED.—SMALL FAMILY TO TAKE FUR- 
nished house for board of two (Friends), or to 
take part of house. F. SCRANTON, 1830 Willington 
Street, Philadelphia. 
HITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS—EGGS FOR 
“um hatching $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geigers 
Mills, Pa 


A Postar Carp Recrives Prompt ATTENTION. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 


2103, 2105 Co_tumpBiA Avenug, PHILA 


MONEY-SAVING methods of advertising. 
Booklets written. S. Epwarp PascHatt, 
West Chester, Pa. In Philadelphia daily. 


LIFE INSURANCE as a protection for families or 


old age. For rates, estimates, and results, address Wm. 
C. ALten, 401 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








@vucational. 





Swarthmore College, | 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Jurnishes a spose, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, ) Princisal 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, j 4 7?*¢ipaés. 
Circulars on application, 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. ard and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc AND Day Pupits oF Botnu Sexgs. 

Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 

course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 

ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 

attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 

Or Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chelten Hills School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September arst, 1898, (17th year), 
preparation, 


Coilege 

For circulars apply to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 


Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


Darlington Seminary, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Penn. 


Forty-second School Year commences Ninth month 
rath next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 2; 
acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and Linguistic 
Courses of Study. Also an Art Department. New Gym- 
nasium. This school has been uniformly successful for 
nearly half a century. Pupils from almost every State. 
Eight instructors, mostly specialists. Terms, $190 a year. 

For i"ustrated Catalogue address the Principal. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D., 
West Chester, Penna. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Fits for teaching, college, professional schools, or 
business. High grade teachers and 
teaching. Buildings and equipment unsurpassed. Finest 
school gymnasium in America. 


Address G. M. PHILIPS, Principal. 


Ideal location. 


$s per week. 


“BRAINY” ASSISTANTS, 


MATRONS, COMPANIONS, ETC., supplied without charge. 


Friends’ School, 
WEST STREET, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Exceilent advantages for complete school course. 
Thorough preparation for college or technical school. 
Training class for Kindergarten teachers. 
Year Becins Ninth Monrtu 12TH. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


ENOS L. DOAN, Principal. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Princifai, 
George School, Penna. 


Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under care of Friends. 





Thorough instruction. Lib- 
Prepares for Swarthmore and similar col- 
leges. Primary, Intermediate and Academic Courses. 
Expenses very low. 


eral course. 


Send for catalogue. 
EDGAR STINSON, Principal. 


Swarthmore 
Grammar 
School 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. Send 
for catalogue containing particulars, 
references, and letters from parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINGON, Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienpns’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys AND GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE 


UNIVERSAL PEACE UNION, 
MYSTIC, CONN. 
In the Peace Grove and Peace Temple of the Peace 


Union, Eighth Month 24, 25, 26, and 27. Morning ses- 
sions, 10.30 to 1. Afternoon sessions, 2.30 to 5.30. 


At this critical time in the history of this country, and 
while war is pending with Spain, the annual convention 
of the Universal Peace Union will be of especial inter- 
est. Should peace be declared by the time of the meet- 
ing it will be a jubilee occasion. 

It is expected that Alfred H. Love, the President, 
will preside at several of the sessions, and that the fol- 
lowing speakers among others we cannot announce as 
we go to press, will attend : 

Ex-Governor J. W. Hoyt, of Washington, D. C. ; 
Belva A. Lockwood, Washington, D. C.; Amanda 
Deyo, Philadelphia; Professor Daniel Batchellor, 
Philadelphia; Honorable William N. Ashman, Phila- 
delphia; David Ferris, Wilmington, Del.; George 
Dana Boardman, Philadelphia; William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Boston; Professor George D. Herron, D. D., 
Grinnell, Iowa. 


SUCH AS TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, 
TuTorRS, STENOGRAPHERS, CLERKS, 
Telephone 1-41-63 D. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (EDW. C. DIXON) 1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SugpscripTions MAY BrGin at ANY Time. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
Given. We po not “sToP” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, ro cents per line, one time ; 744 cents per line each 
insertion, two times. For longer insertion reduced rates, 
which will be furnished upon application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in Cuecxs, 
Drarts, or Post-orrice Monry Orpers; the last 
preferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person 80 sending. #@-Draw checks and money 


orders to the order of Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER Asso- 
ciation, Limirep. 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 


TWENTY WEEKS 
To New Subscribers, 


FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


We will send Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER, from Eighth Month 20th 


to end of year, making 7wenty 


Weeks, 


For Fifty Cents. 


The Coin can readily be sent in a coin-card, which we will furnish, 


if applied to. 
together can be paid with a $1 


Reports of the Conferences 


Or we will take postage stamps. 


Or two names sent 
note. 


of Friends, to be held at Richmond, Indiana, Eighth Month 22 to 
26, will begin in the issue of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER for Eighth 


ied 


Month 27, 


weeks. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
.<. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ovrices: Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock | Philadelphia, Pa. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, Durable Work 


Reliable Workmen 
House and Sign Painting. 
Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 112 N. TENTH ST, 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race ), Philad’a., Pa. 

Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND cS O AL FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 


YEO & LUKENS, 
STATIONERY * BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Walnut Street. 


Law and Conveyancing 
BLANKS 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Barlow’s Indigo Blue Cheapest and Best 


PIROMM & KINDIG, 
Successors to D. S. WILTBERGER. 


Hanscoms’. 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 
No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 


resorted to. 
1311 Market Street. 





Our prices are the lowest, our 


variety the most complete, and | 


and continue (including the papers read, etc.), for several 


Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade - established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor." 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


Best Shoe 


YOU CAN GET. 
We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Spring and Summer Shoes. 
Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 


The Right Shoe for 
You is the 


HOW TO BUILD A 


SIL 


ASK 


E. F. Schlichter, 


321 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


seEwEe 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS IN THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


| General Conference : First-day Schools, 
Educational, Philanthropic, Religious, 
Richmond, Ind., 8th month 22 to 26. 

OnIO YEARLY MEETING, Mt. Pleasant, 
O., 8th month 29. 


| ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING, Mt. Palatine, 
Ill., 9th month 12. 


| INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, Waynesville, 
Ohio, 9th month 26. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, Park Av. 
Baltimore, roth month 31. 








Please mention Frivenvs’ INTeEt- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
| and to the advertisers. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXXIV. 

Ir ts a duty for those who profess to believe in the 
guidance of an ever-present loving Father, to preserve a 
cheerful aspect amid petty annoyances, as well as greater 
trials. If it be required of them to put on a garment of 
sackcloth, let them wear it underneath, in quiet sub- 


mission. ELIZABETH NEWPORT. 


From her Note-Book, Third month 4, 1864. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TRUE RICHES. 
Nor the gain of miner’s toil 
Rich hued gold and diamond bright, 


Not in vaults by watch and ward 
Safely guarded day and night. 


Not wide halls, where acres fair 
Circle woodland, vale, and lea; 
Honor, fame, or stocks and bonds, 
All are little worth to me. 


Surely hidden from the foe 
Deep the mine and rich its store, 
From thence my needs supply, 
Still it yieldeth more and more. 


From the fount whence fullness is 
Are my treasures manifold : 
Richer far than gems of earth 
Safe within my heart I hold. 


How I prize my goodly store, 

Fain would scatter as I go, 

When in Heaven I reach the source 
I the real worth will know. 


M. ALICE Brown. 


LETTERS FROM DISTANT MEMBERS. 
( Continued.) 


Extracts from replies to the Epistle to Isolated 
Friends, sent out by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting : 


Many years have passed since I have seen any of my 
family, much less had the pleasure of sitting among 
my kind in our quiet meetings, waiting for spiritual 
food; but the careful motherly teachings of youth 
(though at the time the seeds were sown they came 
near to being choked by the rebellious character of 
the ground) have since seen the light, and are now 
bearing fruit. Each year my faith in our simple tenets 
grows stronger, and our lives here are as conscien- 
tiously lived as though surrounded by early associa- 
tions. Indeed, I feel that any one who has ever 
obtained a thoroughly grounded Quaker education, 
will realize more fully, as age advances, the truth 
beauty, and simplicity of our faith. , 

Of all I know in this great land, none but myself 
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hold a membership with us ; but in my family, as well 
as outside, I try to have the principles of simplicity, 
truth, and a quiet waiting on the will of a Supreme 
Being and submission to it, govern me always. Know- 
ing nothing of the Beyond, I feel if we do well here it 
will be well with us there. W. G. 

City of Mexico. 

It is comforting to feel, though deprived of attend- 
ing the meetings of Friends and of mingling with 
them, 1 am remembered and held in religious fellow- 
ship. I should feel it a privilege to have a visit from 
a minister or other Friend, who should feel drawn to 
this isolated locality. W. C. K. 

Eldridge, Fla. 


We are still Friends, rarely attending the meetings 
of other denominations in any capacity. They try 
hard to get us to work with them, but their ways and 
forms have but little attraction for us. We enjoy the 
First-day rest and quiet with our books, periodicals, and 
letters, the two latter usually received at the post-office 
on Seventh-days. 

We think it a grand move in the right direction 
for the Yearly as well as the Monthly Meeting to keep 
up a correspondence with its distant members, not only 
for the good of members, but for the Society. 

Argusville, N. Dak. S. M. E. 

There are very few members of our Society in this 
State, not enough in any one locality to organize a 
meeting. Much of my success in life I attribute to 
my early training under the correct principles promul- 
gated by our Society and so earnestly advocated by 
my renowned namesake, [John Woolman] 

J 


Helena, Mont. PW. 


Words cannot express the gratitude I feel in read- 
ing this beautifnl letter; 1 intend to keep it always, 
for I value it highly. I have always had a desire for 
that ‘‘attendant privilege of frequent mingling with 
kindred minds,” spoken of in the letter and by my 
parents, who once had this privilege, but now like 
myself are isolated from it. 

I feel proud of this birthright inheritance, and | 
hope some day to come into closer communion with 
the Friends’ meetings. My mother has often spoken 
of the devoted interest of Friend for Friend, and I 
have felt this to some extent through her. 

I suppose it is because of being isolated from my 
own meeting that I have not been a regular attendant 
of any one meeting, always going where I could listen 
to the most able discourse, having attended the Con- 
gregational church more than any other. 

I should certainly “ feel it a privilege and favor to 
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be visited by ministering Friends, and to have such 
Friends appoint meetings in the neighborhood.” There 
is a great deal of room here “to extend the lines of 
Christian thought, purity of action, and holy life ; and 
to further spread the Christian principles of righteous- 
ness and peace to the honor and glory of God.”’ 

Dundee, Mich. 5. mF. 

The Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER is received by most of 
our members, and oftentimes passed on from one to 
another, and we think exerts a very good influence. 

We do not know of any copies of Scattered Seeds 
being received. We also have a small library at our 
meeting, and would be very thankful if any one has 
books that they would like to send us. Some friends 
in Chicago have sent books at different times to add 
to the collection. I do not think that Friends that 
have always lived among Friendly people know what 
it is to live in a country where so many people do not 
even know that there is a Society called Friends. 

San Franctsco, Cal. A. W. S. 

While I am denied the privilege of worshiping 
with Friends, I know that God is ever present with 
me, and has duties for me to perform to advance his 
cause and help upbuild his kingdom. Though not 
able to attend the meetings of our Society, I always 
attend religious worship with the Methodists of this 
place, as they are the only denomination that has an 
organization here. I teach in their Sabbath school 
and take an active part in the Work of the Chistian 
Endeavor. I hold my membership in the Society of 
Friends very dear, and earnestly strive to lead a life 
that is acredit and honor to it. May God bless and 
prosper our Society, is my earnest prayer ! 

Utica, Kansas. F. B. 


RELICS OF FRIENDS IN BARBADOES. 
George Vaux, of Philadelphia, recently published in 7he Friend, 
a historical paper on ** The Decline of Friends in Barbadoes.”’ In a 


supplementary article, published in the issue of Seventh month 30, he 
adds as below. 


SINCE the [former ]article was written, a friend of the 
writer has visited Barbadoes and collected such facts 
in relation to Friends as were accessible. The informa- 
tion is scanty, but the little obtained possesses suffi- 
cient interest to be preserved in an addendum. 

There seems to be no reasonable doubt that the 
records of Friends have perished, and it is supposed 
that they were destroyed in the great hurricane of 
1832. 


The descendants of Friends seem to have entirely 
disappeared from the island. ' 
be heard of and they were of other persuasions. 

The view heretofore expressed that the property 
of Friends was appropriated by others, mainly by those 
who were descendants, is fully confirmed. 


Only one or two could 


The burial-ground and meeting-house site in 
Bridgetown is now in the hands of the Wesleyans. 
It was sold to them by the Gibson family, who were 
among the last descendants of Friends. The Wes- 
leyans have some buildings on the site used as a mis- 
sion. There is a stone wall and iron railing around 
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the lot, probably modern, and the interior seems to 
be taken care of. A large tropical tree stands in it. 
A person is living in Barbadoes who remembers the 
ground in old times when gravestones were to be seen 
there. There is a small square house on one corner 
of the ground which it is supposed was originally a 
tomb. A member of the Gibson family altered it into 
a kind of shop, for which purpose it is now used. Pil- 
grim Burial Ground is immediately in front of the 
Government House near Bridgetown, but the site 
bears no marks of having ever been a cemetery. 

The Burial Ground at Speightstown has been ac- 
quired by the parish of St. Peter, and is now included 
in the enclosure of the St. Peter’s church-yard. There 
were formerly many tombs and gravestones in it, but 
as enclosed it cannot be told which belonged to 
Friends. It appears to have remained neglected for 
a long time, and only in recent times passed into the 
care of the Episcopalians, who removed the wall that 
separated it from the cemetery of this parish. 

The ancient cemetery close to St. Philip’s church- 
yard, and which probably originated nearly two cen- 
turies ago, is still preserved in good condition and 
known as the Quakers’ Burial Ground. It is sur- 
rounded by the humble habitations of the negroes, and 
seems to be kept in a reasonably fair condition. It is 
not in special charge of any one, but is looked after 
by the Episcopalians. It is an enclosure about twen- 
ty-four feet square, surrounded by a stone wall about 
seven feet high, with an iron gate at the entrance. 
Entering this gate there is a destent by some five or 
six stone steps to a yard excavated in the coral rock 
in the shape of the letter T, which is several feet be- 
low the surface of the outside ground. Around this 
yard and opening from it there are nine tombs hewn 
in the rock, the openings to which are arched and 
closed with stone slabs. One of these immediately op- 
posite the steps has over it the inscription R. W., 
which undoubtedly represents Ralph Weeks. Another 
tomb to the right of this has inscribed over it the let- 
ter G. This may have belonged to the Gibson fam- 
ily. The slabs closing two of the tombs are partly 
broken away, leaving openings through which leaden 
coffins can be seen. 

When the first Moravians arrived in the island in 
1687, their missionaries were entertained by the Jack- 
man family, who were Friends. They lived on a plan- 
tation still known as Jackmans’, though the family is 
extinct. The first Moravian meetings were held at 
the Jackman house. The Moravians are now a numer- 
ous body in the island. 

GEORGE VAUX. 


Tus truth comes to us more and more the longer 
that we live, that on what field or in what uniform or 
with what aims we do our duty matters very little, or 
even what our duty is, great or small, splendid or 
obscure. Only to find our duty certainly and some- 
where, somehow do it faithfully, makes us good, 
strong, happy, and useful men, and tunes our lives 


into some feeble echo of the life of God.—Phillips 
Brooks, 
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W. E. GLADSTONE ON WAR. 
(Continued from last week.) 
WASTEFUL EXPENDITURE. 
In regard to this great Eastern Question, I am one of 
those who have objected to the vote of six millions. 
I object to it because it is an unnecessary charge on 
the country. I object to it because it is waste, and 
worse than waste. I object to it because it is an at- 
tempt to mix up military preparations with peaceful 
negotiation. One subject which it is the fashion to 
abuse is that the late Government paid three millions 
to the American Republic on account of the damages 
done by the Alabama and other privateers. I do 
not say that I am glad we paid the money, but I say 
we are entitled to the credit of endeavoring in a very 
practical case to bring to bear peaceful methods in the 
settlement of international questions, instead of a 
resort to violence, which is, after all, a cruel and 
barbarous system. In regard to that payment I may 
remark, also, that the charge of three millions was 
paid out of the surplus revenue of the year, and that we 
were enabled to apply a large sum in the same year to 
the reduction of the National Debt. Our endeavor to 
narrow the range of questions to be settled by the 
sword, and to exclude the sword as far as we could 
from the settlement of international difficulties, was a 
step onwards towards civilization ; but what is this ? 
It is exactly the reverse. It is a step backwards from 
civilization. It is setting an example to the people of 
Christendom which has never, to my knowledge, been 


set before—that when they go into a peaceful Congress 
to discuss matters round a table, they are to prepare 
for it by putting every dockyard and every arsenal 


into a state of preparation for war. That is the 
principle which is involved in this vote—whether it is 
intended for war I do not ask now—and that is the 
principle to which I am inflexibly oppored.— Speech 
at a Deputation, March 23, 1878. 

BERLIN CONGRESS. 


I own I am able to understand what sufficient 
reason there is why the meeting of this Congress, 
which is the one thing necessary to effect the 
pacification of Europe, should be further delayed. It 
is necessary for the pacification of Europe—I might 
Say it is necessary for the prosperity of England. All 
these doubts and uncertainties are weighing like an 
incubus upon the prosperity and enterprise of this 
country. For that reason, but also for higher reasons, 
I do hope that no mere matter of diplomatic etiquette, 
no mere matter of national or ministerial vanity, no 
desire to obtain a diplomatic victory where no other 
victory has been obtained, will be allowed either to 
prevent or to interrupt a meeting of the Powers of 
Europe in the Councils of Europe. I am not pre- 
judging these questions—certainly I am not prejudg- 
ing them in the interests of a particular Power. But 
look at them as you like, look at them with a 
magnifying glass if you will, what is there in them to 
justify war ? And I say that to rush into war without 
a sufficient and justifiable cause is to commit a crime 
than which there is no greater in the face of Almighty 
God and of His suffering creatures.—/bid. 





TO THE LADIES, ON PEACE. 

When I look at the inscription which faces me on 
yonder gallery, I see the words “ Peace, Retrenchment 
and Reform.” All these words, ladies, are connected 
with the promotion of human happiness in what some 
would call the desert of this world, and the political 
world would be an arid desert indeed if we could not 
hope that our labors would tend to increase human 
happiness, to diminish the sin, the sorrow of the world, 
to do something to reduce its grievous and overwhelm- 
ing misery, to alleviate a little the burden of life for 
some, and to take out of the way of struggling excel- 
lence those impediments at least which the folly or the 
greater offence of man has offered as obstacles to its 
progress. These are the hopes that cheer, and ought to 
cheer, the human heart amidst the labors and the 
struggle of political life. But of the three words, 
“ Peace, Retrenchment and Reform,” the one word 
upon which I would say a few more special words to 
you on this occasion is the word “ Peace.” 

Is this, ladies, a time of Peace ? Cast your eyes 
abroad over the world, think what has taken place in 
the last three or four years. Think of the events 
which have flooded many a hill, many a plain, with 
blood, and think with regret and pain of the share 
which you, not individually, but which your country 
collectively, has had in that grievous apparition. 

If we cast our eyes to South Africa, we behold 
the nation which we term savages have, in defence of 
their own land, offered their naked bodies to the terri- 
bly improved artillery and arms of modern military 
science, and have been mowed down by hundreds and 
by thousands, having committed no offence, but hav- 
ing with a rude, ignorant courage done—and done 
faithfully and bravely—what were for them the duties 
of patriotism. Go from South Africa to the regions of 
Central Asia, go to the lofty hills of Afghanistan as 
they were last winter, and what do we there see? I 
fear a yet sadder sight than was seen in the land of the 
Zulu. It is true that with respect to the operations of 
the war in Afghanistan you have seen none but official 
accounts, or hardly any but official accounts, and many 
of the facts belonging to that war have not been 
brought under the general notice of the British public. 

I know that it is necessary and wise in certain cir- 
cumstances to restrain what might be the injudicious 
and exaggerated, and therefore the dangerous, com- 
munications that might proceed from irresponsible 
persons ; but at the same time I deeply regret that we 
have not been more fully informed as to the proceed- 
ings of the war in Afghanistan. What we know is 
this, that our gallant troops have been called on to 
ascend an elevation of many thousand feet, and to 
operate amidst the snows of winter. We know that 
that was done, not in the territory of Afghanistan 
proper, but in those border lands inhabited by hill- 
tribes who enjoyed more or less a political indepen- 
dence, and did not own a clear allegiance to the 
Afghan ruler. 

You have seen during the last winter from time to 
time that, from such-and-such a village, attacks have 
been made upon the British force, and that in conse- 
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quence the village has-been burnt. Have you ever re- 
flected on the meaning of those words ? Don’t suppose 
that I am pronouncing a censure, for I am not, either 
upon the military commanders or upon those who 
acted subject to their orders ; but I am trying to point 
out the responsibility of the terrible consequences that 
These hill-tribes had 
committed no real offence against us, but we were in 


followed upon such operations. 


the pursuit of our political chase to establish a military 
position in their country, and if they resisted would 
not you do the same ? And men going forth from their 
villages resisted, and what you see is, that those who 
so went forth were slain, and that the village was 
burnt. 

Again, I say, have you considered the meaning of 
those words ? The meaning of the burning of the 
villages is that the women and children were driven 
forth to perish in the snows of winter. It is not a sup- 
position ; you have the fact which appeals to your 
hearts as women, and makes a special claim upon your 
interests. Does it not rouse in you a sentiment of 
horror and of grief that the name of England, under 
no political necessity, but for a war as frivolous as ever 
was waged in the history of man, should be associated 
with circumstances such as these ? I have carried you 
from South Africa to Central Asia ; I carry you from 
Central Asia to Eastern Europe, and to its history 
during the last few years. 


I will not go further into these matters than to say 


that if ‘‘ Peace’ be our motto, you must think it a 
strange appeal for us to make to you women, to you 
and to man that 
associates’ itself with what is best, and most peculiar 


especially, whatever there is in 


in women. Ladies, I am not here before you as one 
of those who have ever professed the belief that the 
state which society has reached permits us to make the 
vow of universal peace, and of renouncing in all cases 
the alternative of war ; but I am here to say that a long 
experience of life leads me not towards any abstract 
opinion on the subject, but to a deeper and deeper 
conviction of the war even 
under the best and most favorable circumstances, and 
of the mischief 


enormous mischiefs of 


indescribable and unredeemed of 
Look back over the 
pages of history and consider the feelings with which 


we now regard the wars that our forefathers in their 


causeless and unnecessary war. 


times supported with the same pernicious enthusiasm 
of which we have had some developments in this 
country within the last few Consider, for 
example, that the American War, now condemned by 


999 out of every thousand in this country, was a war 


vears. 


which for long vears was enthusiastically supported by 
the majority of the population, and then see how pow- 
erful and deadly are the fascinations of passion and of 
pride. 

If it be 


rect rded 


true that the errors of former times are 
for our instruction, in order that we may 
avoid their repetition, then I beg and entreat you to be 
on your guard against these deadly fascinations. Don’t 
suffer appeals to national pride to blind you to the 








dictates of justice. Remember that the rights of the 
savage, as we call him, remember that the happiness of 
his humble home, remember that the sanctity of life 
in the hill tribes of Afghanistan among the winter 
snows, are as sacred in the eye of Almighty God as are 
your own. Remember that He who has united you 
together as human beings, in the same flesh and blood, 
has bound you by the law of mutual love ; that that 
mutual love is not limited by the shores of these 
islands, not limited by the boundaries of Christian 
civilization, but passes over the whole surface of the 
earth, and embraces the meanest along with the great- 
est in the wide scope.—Midlothian Spveches : Datketth, 
De cember, 1879. 
(To be Continued.) 


PRINCIPLES AND TESTIMONIES OF 
FRIENDS. 
EIGHTH MonTH 28, 1898.—No. 35. 
BUSINESS INTEGRITY. 
GOLDEN TEXT. 

Seek to know wisdom and instruction ; 

To discern the words of understanding, 

To receive instruction in wise dealing, 

In righteousness and judgment and equity. 

— Proverbs 1: 2, 3. 

Or the practical lessons in righteousness which the 
Society of Friends has throughout the whole course 
of its existence earnestly tried to teach its members 
and the world, it may be questioned whether any have 
a greater or more continuous importance than those 
which inculcate strict justice, promptness, and honesty 
in all business relations. The position our religious 
body has always maintained in this regard is well 
presented in the Philadelphia Book of Discipline, in 
the Seventh Query, in the following language : 

“Are you careful to live within the bounds of 
your circumstances, without ostentation or vain dis- 
play, and to keep to moderation in your trade or 
business ? Are you punctual to your promises, and 
prompt and just in the payment of your debts ?”’ 

If all business men would make an earnest attempt 
to so conduct their business as to be able at the end 
of each year to answer this query in the affirmative— 
and if their families and all depending upon them 
would earnestly co-operate with them, so as to make 
it more easy for them to so live and arrange their 
affairs—what a great revolution in business and social 
relations would be peacefully accomplished! What 
needless extravagance would be abolished, what 
unnecessary mental strain would be averted, and how 
many dangerous temptations that now lead unwary 
feet astray, might be avoided. Never before, perhaps, 
was there greater need for the frequent reading of 
this query, and for the serious application of the prin- 
ciples of justice and honesty which it recommends to 
the affairs of everyday life. 

Religion is not merely a matter of belief, but of 
conduct as well; indeed it is through the conduct that 
true faith finds its best expression. The test of busi- 
ness conduct is as true and severe a test of religion 
as it can possibly have, and if a man’s religion does 
not enter into his business life, it may well be doubted 
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whether he possesses any true concertion of what 
religion is. ‘To do justly’’ was one of the first 
requirements of the Jewish faith, as it is of the Chris- 
tian. A true Christian will try to carry this principle 
of justice and honor into all the relations of life, and 
his business life will assuredly show the result of it. 
He will be as careful that other men receive their just 
due from him as he is earnest in requiring it from them. 
He will be as desirous that no one should suffer loss 
from his act as he is that he shall not suffer loss from 
the acts of others. If he employs others he will try 
to see that they are treated with the same consideration 
and justice that he would desire, were he in their 
place. In a word, he will continually try to put him- 
self in the other man’s place, and thus honestly make 
the effort to apply the golden rule to business life : he 
will try ‘to do unto others as he would have others 
do unto himself”’ ; and, thus striving, he will fulfill the 
law of Christ as he finds it revealed in his own. soul. 

In this age of excessive business competition, the 
lesson of moderation in the conduct of business, as well 
as in the desires that actuate men in business, is one 


that needs to be repeatedly presented. It is altogether . 


right and proper that each person should desire to 
acquire a competency so that all needs should be pro- 
vided for and the danger of becoming a burden on others 
avoided. But the insatiable desire for great riches 
(which so often bring more burdens than blessings) is 
one that seems very prevalent and one that should be 
persistently combatted. The responsibility of great 
wealth is so great, the race for it is so destructive to 
so much that is best in human character, the probable 
fruitlessness of the endeavor to attain it is so great, 
that great gain would come to the world at large as 
well as to the individual, if it could be altogether 
renounced by all. Infinitely better than the present 
mad rush for wealth is the life example of a Friend 
who recently passed from works to rewards. By just 
dealing and close attention to business, he acquired a 
moderate fortune, ample for the needs of himself and 
family. He then retired from business, ‘to make 
way,” as he said, ‘“‘ for younger men” who were enti- 
tled to the opportunity he had himself enjoyed, and 
devoted the last twenty years of his life to various 
forms of good work, leaving an example of just and 
generous dealing in business life which is worthy of 
widespread imitation. 
EAST AMERICAN INDIANS. 
City and State, Philadelphia. 

OnE of the editors of “ City and State” has for the 
past fifteen years been in quite close, practical contact 
with the Indian question of the United States. This 
has given opportunity for study of the great difficulties 
attending the solution of such a race problem as the 
Indian upon our own soil. Out of this experience 
spring some thoughts which may not be amiss at this 
moment. When we, as a nation, are confronted with a 
question that every one admits is of momentous im- 
portance,—the annexation of numerous populous 
islands, not only among the West Indian group and 
lving close to our own eastern coast, but in the East- 
ern hemisphere and situated gooo miles from the Pa- 
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cific shores. Some of our most prominent and influ- 
ential religious leaders, among them Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott, editor of the “ Outlook,” advocate the retention 
of the Philippine Islands, not because of the material 
advantages which will flow to the United States there- 
from, but because of the moral benefits which through 
American rule and American institutions will accrue 
to the natives. 

We sympathize heartily with Dr. Abbott’s desire 
that we, as a people, rich and free, should exert all 
the influence for good that we possibly can upon less 
favored people. but there are, in the very nature of 
things, limitations upon the good that a man or a 
nation can do in the world, and for which a permanent 
and binding responsibility must be assumed. 
is a vulgar but very wise western proverb that 


There 
‘one 
must not bite off more than he can chew,” and it seems 
to us well to remember it in this instance. Dr. Ab- 
bott’s forte is broad and brilliant generalization, a 
valuable and necessary power, but not one without its 
danger, unless it be supplemented by more plodding 
and painstaking minds busy with necessary details 
and ready to make a matter-of-fact use of yardstick 
and scissors, in the work of cutting out and making 
up charitable garments. The Philippines are in the 
tropics, where climate works against and not for in- 
tellectual energy and moral advance. They are like- 
wise coveted by fully-armed and aggressive European 
nations. They contain some 8,000,000 human beings 
of mixed Asiatic races. Some of these are semi-civil- 
ized, and some not civilized at all. Of the latter are 
wild tribes of a predatory disposition, said to inhabit 
The * Outlook” pub- 
lished a photographic reprint of some of these natives. 
Photographs are not always artistic, but they have a 
faculty of telling the truth—especially ugly truth. 
These natives, males and females, were of a very low 
savage type, with hestial, pitiful faces. They were 
almost wholly naked. The armed with 
spears and shields. As one glanced at the picture one 
could not help exclaiming : 


inaccessible mountain regions. 


men were 
“This means our In- 
dian probleni over again.” 

If we hold the Philippines as a permanent posses- 
sion, we have not only to face the tremendous ques- 
tion of the Eastern problem as a nation prepared to 
defend its possessions on an armed basis, and be able 
to guarantee peace and civil order among the semi- 
civilized natives, but we must the 
responsibility of both keeping the barbarous natives 


likewise assume 


quiet, primarily by force of arms, and also of educating 
them and advancing them in the scale of civilized life. 
The nation as a nation becomes responsible for this, 
or what we understand to be Dr. Abbott’s program 
will not be carried out. Certainly, otherwise national 
duty will not be fulfilled. The developments that 
would come in the Philippines under American rule 
would necessarily entail a repetition of our dealings 
with the Indians. Of the character of these dealings 
since we became a nation we have had good reason to 
be ashamed. Such a history runs a_ well-defined 
course. First comes the intrusion of the individual 
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American, who is usually of the lawless class, and 
who, under any circumstances, believes that the sav- 
age has no rights which he is bound to respect. Then 
comes resistance and conflict ; then the military are 
called in to suppress the savage for doing what nearly 
all men do under like circumstances. While this pro- 
cess is going on and while the immoral members of 
the white race are contaminating the native race with 
whisky and diseases sprung from vice, the moral mem- 
bers are trying to apply the balm of just treatment and 
education. 

If there is anything of value hidden in the bowels 
of Philippine earth,—precious metals or the like— 
there is no power known to us which will prevent our 
enterprising citizens going there and digging it out 
for their personal advantage. They will repeat among 
the barbarous natives what they have already done in 
every Indian tribe of the United States which was so 
unfortunate as to own anything of any kind which the 
white man wanted. The Indian Rights Association 
for the past fifteen years, at a large expenditure of 
time, effort and money, aided by other friends of the 
Indians, has exercised a restraining influence upon 
the frauds which, under the name of the United States 
Government, have been perpetrated upon the Indians, 
and has been able in numerous instances to interpose 
the hand of justice between the defenceless red man 
and private greed. It has brought about the intro- 
duction of civil-service reform into the Indian service, 
and has greatly promoted the cause of Indian educa- 
tion. But while it has done something in such ways 
for the moral advancement of these people, these seem 
as nothing compared to what all the humane forces of 
the country combined have failed to do, and what 
still remains to be done for the settlement of the 
problem. Are not such facts evidence of the enormous 
difficulties of such a work? They are to our mind 
convincing proof that it would be most unwise for the 
nation with the spoils corruptions at present un- 
checked in its political system, to assume in a distant 
quarter of the globe another great humanitarian prob- 
lem,—that which Cuba alone presents is of sufficient 
magnitude iully to occupy our surplus energies. 


EDUCATION FOR DOMESTIC LIFE. 
Mary Roberts Smith, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Sociology in 


Leland Stanford Junior University, California, in Appleton’s Popular 
Science Monthly. 


Tue need of some kind of education as a basis for 
every activity is constantly emphasized to-day ; but 
this emphasis is rarely applied to the need of training 
for domestic life, for which it is usually supposed that 
any kind of preparation will do. One million six hun- 
dred thousand women in the United States are en- 
gaged in domestic service, and eleven million one hun- 
dred thousand more are married and presumably have 
some kind of domestic duties. 
called attention recently to the fact that a woman does 
not necessarily have an instinct for home-making ; 
that while her instinct for the care of children may be 
strong, yet she may lack the skill to make a fire prop- 
erly or to mix the ingredients of wholesome food. 


Several writers have 
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Or she may be skilled in handling modern kitchen ap- 
pliances, but may lack the knowledge of the effect of 
exercise, regular hours, wholesome food and clothing 
adapted to climate, upon the future health and mental 
development of her children. It seems to be only just 
now dawning on women that domesticity—that is, 
the care of the household and children—is in itself a 
profession for which the best training and the fullest 
development attainable are not too much. 

The education of women has tended to develop 
along the same lines as that of men. The classical edu- 
cation for the gentleman has changed to the general 
education for the average man, and to the specialized 
education for the industries as well as for the profes- 
sions. A similar change is taking place in the edu- 
cation of women, but has reached only the second 
stage. Those who first insisted upon the value of a 
higher education for women thought it sufficient that 
they should have the same opportunities as men. This 
experiment has been tried now for a generation, and it 
is found that all women do not need the same kind of 
training as men any more than all the men need a pure- 
ly classical or a purely scientific education. In other 
words, individualism is breaking up all tle accepted 
lines of education for women as it has for men. As 
a result, differentiation of courses within the higher 
training is demanded to meet the practical needs of 
a life in which no two individuals can possibly do pre- 
cisely the same things. The fact that one-third of all 
women in the United States are married sets them 
aside as needing a peculiar training for their pro- 
fession. 

In domestic life women need at least two things : 
first, the greatest general culture attainable to enrich 
the home life and to retain the sympathies of children, 
as well as to store up for themselves resources in hours 
of difficulty, loneliness, or sorrow ; second, they need 
an education adapted to the every-day business, espe- 
cially to the emergencies, of domestic life. No educa- 
tion is complete nor, indeed, of great permanent value, 
that does not teach how to live contentedly and to 
economize nerve energy. To be contented, one must 
feel sure that one is in the right place, and must have 
spiritual and intellectual resources to tide over life’s 
emergencies whose end one cannot see. To be econ- 
omical of nerve energy, one must learn a finely bal- 
anced self-control and a large-minded discrimination 
between the values of competing duties and attractions. 

It is a significant fact that of one hundred and 
eighty-four living children of two hundred and twenty- 
eight almshouse women, less than one-third are self- 
supporting. One-fourth are lost—that is, they have 
been separated from the mother in one way or another, 
and she no longer knows where they are. The women 
themselves give all sorts of plausible reasons why their 
children do not support them ; but the fact is, as the 
stories show, that nineteen women were cast off by 
their relatives or children because of their drunken, 
vicious, or filthy habits, and nearly as many because 
their children were ashamed of them ; five have quar- 
reled with daughters or grandchildren. These facts 
show that the home life was defective in those charac- 





teristics which tend to bind the family together. In 
the Elmira Reformatory seven per cent. had had a 
good home, thirty-nine per cent. fair, fifty-four per 
cent. poor, showing the preponderance of bad home 
conditions. In conducting a student employment bu- 
reau it was found that there was an undue supply of 
those who wished to do bookkeeping, typewriting and 
clerical work, while there was great difficulty in secur- 
ing any one who could do mending, plain sewing, or 
ordinary housework satisfactorily. There was a large 
amount of this domestic work to be performed in the 
community, but the young women who were obliged 
to earn a part of their living in college were quite in- 
capable of doing what was needed. Charity and set- 
tlement workers continually testify that the women of 
the laboring classes lack proper training and skill in 
making home comfortable and wholesome. Without 
additional illustration, it appears that women are being 
prepared for everything else than domestic life—the 
life which, as statistics show, nearly one-half of them 
are living. 

What, then, does the average woman need? In 
the first place, a thorough manual training. She needs 
to know how to cook a wholesome meal properly, to 
put it on the table appetizingly, and to do this with the 
minimum expenditure of energy. It is one of the most 
hopeful signs in elementary education that kitchen 
gardening and household training are being introduced 
into those schools which the children of the general 
population attend. The need of this practical domestic 
training for girls has probably been sufficiently em- 
phasized, but in the general readjustment of occupa- 
tions and duties going on between men and women, it 
is more and more apparent that boys as well as girls 
need a certain amount of elementary domestic train- 
ing. It is a mere fetich, for instance, that women 
should do all the mending or even have all the care 
of children. There are many families in which family 
happiness, comfort and prosperity would be greatly 
promoted if the husband and father could, at least in 
an emergency, take a competent share in the routine 
work of the household. There are many generous and 
kindly husbands who would be glad to help, but who 
are incapable through lack of elementary training. 
Since the bearing and rearing of children is the most 
important function of women, the mother must be re- 
lieved, at least at times, from many of her ordinary 
household cares. If there be not money enough to 
hire extra service, it is inevitable that the father should 
take, at least temporarily, some of these duties, if the 
family is to be maintained in comfort. 

Again, the average mother needs a thorough 
grounding in elementary physiology and hygiene. 
Five per cent. of all children born in the United States 
die under five years of age. When this occurs, the 
waste of human energy both before and after birth is 
something appalling. Prof. A. G. Warner estimates 
that it costs about a hundred dollars in loss of labor 
on the part of the mother, in doctor’s bills, medicine 
and nursing, to bring a child into the world, in a la- 
boring-class family ; while in families where a higher 
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standard of living prevails this may amount to hun- 
dreds or even thousands of dollars. From a purely 
economic standpoint it is of the utmost importance 
to society that a child which costs so much, not mere- 
ly in money, but in vital energy, should be reared to 
maturity. The appalling mortality of children that are 
born fairly normal and vital is chiefly to be accounted 
for by the ignorance of the mothers. The average 
woman may not need to know how many bones there 
are in the body, but she does need to know the con- 
nection between rich gravies, indigestion and bad 
colds. She may not need to know how to bandage 
a broken arm, but she does need to realize the effect 
of sudden changes of temperature upon the delicate 
infant organism. The value of applied physiology in 
preserving infant life and diminishing hereditary and 
individual disease cannot be over-estimated ; and no 
woman is fit to be married who has not had a training 
which gives her the elements of this essential knowl- 
edge. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ARRESTED THOUGHT. 
THERE is nothing insignificant in nature. A fly just 
crossed the page I was reading, scarcely more than 
visible, yet perfect in all its parts. How can one help 
admiring the power that produced such infinitesimal 
life to fill and enjoy its almost momentary existence ? 

Wonderful and adorable! If we use our powers 
aright, almost every moment of our lives supplies 
themes for adoration of the great All-Giver that rules 
the destiny of all he has created, and will create. 

Old forms of human, animal, and insect life have 
passed and are passing away. New forms are being 
ushered into being. Mankind are constantly discov- 
ering in religion, in science, some to them new truth, 
to make the world wiser, consequently more happy. 
“With all thy heart apply thyself to wisdom.” 
Why? Because wisdom maketh wise unto salvation, 
not from a future life of punishment, but from super- 
stition, which chains us to error, and folds the wings 
that should be spread to catch the upper air,—ever 
approaching the Divine, becoming more and more 
imbued with the principles of Universal Love. 


M. J. G. 


WHEN one is seventy-five years old, he cannot 
fail to think sometimes of death. This thought leaves 
me perfectly calm, for I have the firm conviction that 
our spirit is a being of indistructible nature; it will 
pass on in continuous activity from eternity to eternity, 
like unto the sun, which only seems to set to our 
mortal vision, but which really never goes down, but 
shines on (forever) continually.—Goethe. 


You don’t suppose that my remarks are like so 
many postage stamps,—each to be only once uttered ? 
Why, the truths a man carries about with him are his 
tools ; and do you think a carpenter is bound to use 
the same plane but once to smooth a knotty board 
with, or to hang up his hammer after it has driven its 
first nail !—O. W. Holmes. 
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THE CESSATION OF WAR. 

For the cessation of war operations between this 
country and Spain we must indeed be profoundly 
thankful. 


might have lasted much longer. 


They have continued four months ; they 
There has been 
comparatively little loss of life in battle on the side of 
this country ; it might have been far greater. 

For the chief result of war in the political sense, 
the expulsion of Spanish rule from the West Indies, 
no sensible person can have regrets. We do not 
know, to be sure, exactly what is to follow in Cuba, 
but to clear the ground of the oppression, extortion, 
and corruption which Spanish officials practiced upon 
the people is a great gain for humanity. 

For the United States rejoicing is tempered, 
because it is seen that this is simply, as yet, a cessa- 
tion of war. A settled and firm return to peace we 
may secure, but it is not yet here. The war spirit is 
still rampant. Great armaments are now demanded. 
The regular army is to be quadrupled. The navy is 
to be much enlarged. We are to send one army to 
the Philippines, another to Cuba, and athird to Porto 
Rico, a detachment to the Hawaiian Islands. The 
same influences that whipped up the attack on Spain, 
and clamored for revenge for the loss of the war-ship, 
are still busy. The taxation that had already become 
onerous in time of peace is to remain as now, in- 
creased by extraordinary expedients, charges on all 
the reasonable and legitimate operations of business. 
Our domestic deficiencies of administration, (less con- 
spicuous in national affairs, perhaps, than in State and 
municipal), bear heavily upon us, and it is the scheme 
of corrupt politicians to cover them from view by agi- 
tation and superficial excitement concerning war. 

The consequences of the war are already seen 
to be momentous. As Speaker Reed, and many be- 
sides, have said, the problems after peace has come 
will demand the most intelligent and wise treatment. 
Dispatches from Washington describe the President as 
feeling deeply the responsibility now placed upon him. 
Well he may. Is he intending to steer away from 
the old landmarks into troubled waters ? 


not. 


We hope 


The condition we have reached to-day is far from 
that of stable and settled peace. 
the effusion of blood is stayed. 


But we rejoice that 
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SoME very erroneous estimates of Bismarck’s characier 
and career are printed. It seems to be forgotten that he was 
a conservative in politics, who stood opposed to constitutional 
progress and greater freedom for the people. His advocacy 
of the policy of ‘‘ blood and iron,’’ his devotion to militarism 
do not commend him to a free nation, surely. The manner 
in which he garbled the old Emperor's dispatch, in 1870, so 
as to inflame the German people and lead on the French to 
war, was a despicable example,—according to the terms in 
which he himself described it. The unity of Germany was a 


noble work, but does the end sanctify every means? 


Ir is now said that benevolent and philanthropic enter- 
prises, such as the schools in the Southern States—Hampton, 
Tuskegee, and others—find themselves in danger of neglect. 
The war drew off public attention, and purse-strings opened 
for it have been drawn against other work. There is the 
more reason, then, for those who do not embark in warlike 
undertakings to be faithful to duty in the direction of peace- 
able good works. 


5 BIRTHS. 

KESTER.—Sixth month 27, 1898, to Reuben P. and 
Myrtle M. Kester, Grampian, Pa., ason, who is named Elisha 
Howard, 

PUSEY,—Near Chatham, Pa., Fourth month 6, 1898, to 
J. Howard and H. Emma Pusey, a daughter, who is named 
Florence Elizabeth. 


DEATHS. 

BLACKBURN.—Seventh month 12, 1898, at the resi- 
arnce of her niece, Hannah Pentz, in Penn township, Clear- 
field county, Pa., Elizabeth M. Blackburn, in her 72d year ; 
a member of West Branch Monthly Meeting, but lately re- 
moved from Dunning's Creek. 

She had been afflicted many years, and although she glad) 
welcomed her release, she was a patient sufferer through all. 

K. 

CHILDS.—At the residence of his son-in-law, T. Ellwood 
Livezey, Plymouth Meeting, Pa., Eighth month 11, 1898, 
James Childs, in his 87th year; a member of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Plymouth, on the 15th. 


DIXON.—At Moylan, Pa., Eighth month 11, 1898, John 
Dixon, a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

Interment at Wilmington, Del. 


HARPER.—Eighth month 11, 1898, at Carversville, 
Bucks county, Pa., Harry C. Harper, son of the late Daniel 
R. and Susanna K. Harper. Interment at Philadelphia. 


HARVEY.—At herhome, Dawn, Missouri, Eighth month 
3, 1898, Rebecca B. Harvey, wife of Dr. A. F. Harvey. 

[Her maiden name was Walton, and she was from Chester 
county, Pa. ‘‘ She has always been an active worker in the 
Society of Friends,’’ a notice sent us says, ‘‘and a loving 
mother to her children, of whom five are deceased and five 
survive, Alonzo W. Harvey, of Ravenna, Neb., Eva A. 
Mystar, of Lindsay, Neb., Clara E. Anderson, of Dawn, Mo., 
Ellwood Harvey, of Guthrie, Ok., and Everett B. Harvey, of 
Kansas City, Mo. ] 

HORNE. —At their home, Newtown, Bucks county, Par, 
Eighth month 10, 1898, Sarah Wiggins Horne, wife of 
Edward Horne, in the 5oth year of her age. 

Interment at Friends’ ground belonging to Newtown 
meeting ; where her husband is a member, and she an at- 
tender when health permitted. 


KNOWLES.—At Friends’ of Bucks Quarterly Meeting 
Boarding Home, in Newtown, Pa., Eighth month 11, 1898, 
of cancer of the stomach, Anna B. Knowles, in her 64th year. 

The funeral was held at Wrightstown meeting-house, 
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where she was a member, she being a daughter of the late | 


John Knowles, who was well-known for many years as care- 
taker of Wrightstown Friends’ burial-ground, where more 
than 1,000 Friends and Friendly people have been buried 
within the past 175 years. E. 

PHIPPS.—At Moorestown, N. J., Eighth month 10, 1898, 
Albert E., son of the late Elias H. and Edith H. Phipps, in 
his 32d year. 

PYOTT.—In Norristown, Eighth month 1o, 1898, Susan, 
widow of George Pyott, in the 85th year of her age ; amember 
of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Plymouth, on the 15th. 

TALBOT.—Seventh month 17, 1898, at the residence of 
his grandfather, Daniel T. Wood, Frederick county, Va., 
Daniel Wood Talbot, only child of Walter R. and Margaret 
Wood Talbot, of Akron, Ohio, aged 2 years and 11 months. 


WOOD.—Sixth month 17, 1898, at her home in Freder- 
ick county, Va,, Miriam G., wife of Daniel T. Wood, in the 
68th year of her age; a member of Centre Preparative and 
Hopewell Monthly Meeting. 

We feel that in her departure a gentle and loving wife and 
mother has passed on to the higher life, and that ‘‘ her chil- 
dren rise up and call her blessed.’’ 


LYDIA ANN LEWIS. 


At Belmont, Belmont county, Ohio, Fifth month 22, 1898, 
in her 79th year, Lydia Ann, widow of Charles Lewis. Both 
were members of Plainfield Monthly Meeting, but on account 
of changes in her family (a few years after the death of her 
husband), she lived with her daughters Ada and Julia, and 
was a member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting, Indiana. She 
said, when in usual health, making preparations to return to 
where she had formerly lived, ‘‘I am going home to die.’’ 
On the way she visited a sister at Quaker City, and told her 
the same, went on to Barnesville, and at her brother-in-law’s 
funeral, which she attended there, she again remarked to a 
dear relative, ‘‘ 1 am coming home to die.’’ Previous to her 
arrival at her granddaughter's, she had taken cold and was 
quite poorly. They soon felt alarmed, and the absent chil- 
dren were sent for, the son from Philadelphia arriving the 
morning before the night she passed away. 

She was cheerful and natural all day, and a few hours 
later, like one wrapping their mantle around them and lying 
down to pleasant dreams, she quietly went into the valley, 
saying, ‘‘ | want rest.’’ The children could scarcely see the 
shadows, and that He who had previously warned her he was 
coming, had ‘‘ muffled oars.’’ The cemetery was in sight, and 
they took her loved form and laid it there beside her husband, 
‘trusting that their spirits were with the blest.’’ She had 
lived to see their children and grandchildren rise up to call 
them blessed ; and one of them said, ‘‘ We are glad for the 
hope beyond the grave, that is promised to the faithful.’’ 

Lydia believed in plain living, and they were very few, if 
any, that excelled her in giving to those who are generally 
called ‘‘tramps.’’ Their home was near the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad, and men passing to and fro, looking for work, 
asking for shelter from storm, food to eat, and clothing to 
wear (some almost sick and many homeless and apparently 
friendless) were fed and cared for in various ways, and their 
buildings that sheltered them from the winter's wind and cold 
were not burned. No known harm came to them in any 
way. They realized that if we are faithful, ever making sac- 
rifices to enable us to help others, the Lord will impart peace, 
protect from harm, and give the assurance of well done. 
‘‘Because thou hast made the Lord, which is my refuge, 
even the Most High, thy habitation, there shall no evil befall 
thee, neither shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling. For 
He shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all 
thy ways.”’ 

‘* Let us step outside the stronghold 
Of our selfishness and pride ; 
Let us lift our fainting brothers, 
Let us strengthen ere we chide ; 
Let us, ere we blame the fallen 
Hold a light to cheer and guide.”’ 
B.S. 


RAILROAD RATE TO INDIANAPOLIS. 
AN excursion rate has been granted by the Eastern ‘‘trunk- 
line’’ railroads for those going to Indianapolis during the 
‘‘ Knights of Pythias Encampment,’’ the time of which coin- 
cides with our Richmond Conferences. The rate is full fare 
one way for the round trip. 

This paragraph may be in time to reach some who have 
been deterred from attending the Conferences owing to the 
failure of the ‘‘ certificate ’’ plan in the Eastern territory, and 
who can avail themselves of this reduced rate. If so, we 
would mention the following facts: (1) The tickets must be 
bought on the 19th, 20th, or 21st; (2) they must be started 
on, the day they are bought ; (3) no stop-off is allowed; (4) 
to attend the Conferences, the holder would get off at Rich- 
mond, and then, on any day from the 23d tothe 3oth inclusive, 
(not earlier than the former, nor later than the latter date), 
must get his ticket stamped a/¢ /ndianapolts ; (5) when stamped 
the holder must start directly on his return. The use of the 
ticket from Richmond to Indianapolis would be forfeited, go- 
ing out, and a local ticket would be necessary ; distance, 68 
miles, fare about $2. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
WESTBURY QUARTERLY MEETING 
THE annual round of time brings to us the day for 
our Westbury Quarterly Meeting, which was held on 
the 30th of Seventh month, at Westbury, L. I. The 
meeting for ministers and elders was held the day 
previous. The visitors with us were Harriet E. Kirk, 


and Anne B. Willets, who favored us with words of 
love and encouragement ; also from others there were 
words of loving counsel. 

Before this meeting we visited our aged friend 
Samuel Whitson, who is very feeble in health. 


He 
was glad to see us, and have that much of the quar- 
terly meeting. Like others who are shut in, he feels 
the loss of not mingling with his friends. At the 
close of the meeting, the carriages of many kind 
friends were waiting to take us to their hospitable 
homes. 

Seventh-day morning was bright and clear, but 
very warm. A large and interesting gathering filled 
the house. Many Friends came long distances from 
their summer homes, expressing thus the love and 
interest which filled their hearts, which life-giving 
influence permeated the meeting, and the day. We 
had a good meeting, with profitable and interesting 
communications from our visitors, as well as Martha 
Schofield and others. 

In due time the shutters were closed, and the 
usual routine of quarterly meeting business was 
transacted in love and harmony. We were encouraged 
to persevere in well-doing, being assured of the 
promise we “shall reap if we faint not.’’ ’Tis by the 
steady untiring efforts of the faithful, all obstacles, both 
great and small, are overcome. 

Westbury Friends do much for their quarterly 
meeting visitors. They have built a pleasant house 
on the grounds to accommodate friends, in which they 
provide a bountiful dinner of everything that is need- 
ful to strengthen and refresh. And in addition to 
this a cordial welcome is extended to everyone. Upon 
the lawn outside, underneath the grand oak trees, 
which gave us grateful shade from the sun, were 
settees, benches, and refreshing cool water for the 
comfort of all; manifesting the care and attention 
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extended for our entertainment, which is always fully 
appreciated by those who are able to attend. 

At half-past two o'clock in the afternoon the 
meeting-house found us assembled to hear from 
President William W. Birdsall and Helen Magili 
White, on the subject of education. A discussion 
followed, and we were encouraged to support our 
schools, especially our one college, Swarthmore. 

A refreshing rain followed the proceedings of the 
day, after which we drove over to Jericho, a place 
of historic interest, as it was the home of Elias Hicks, 
and in the burial-ground adjoining the meeting-house, 
may be seen the stone which marks his grave. 

First-day morning ushered in another bright sum- 
mer’s day. We visited the First-day school, which 
was well attended and interesting. At one time, 
when no First-day school was there, the outlook 
seemed so discouraging, they thought none could be 
maintained, but through the fostering care it has re- 
ceived, and the exertion of the faithful superintendent it 
seems to interest, with hopes for the future. While 
the classes were going through their usual exercises, 
the adults were participating ina good reading. The 
meeting hour for worship soon arrived; from the 
impressive silence which settled over us there seemed 
to arise a desire that we might value more and more 
our mode of worshipping God in silence, that we 
might realize more fully that we are ever in the pres- 
ence of the Divine Father, and might enjoy more 
the unfoldings of his teachings, so may our thoughts 
ascend upward and onward, and we enjoy a better 
knowledge of the highest and noblest life, and of 
our nearer relationship to God. S. M. H. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


We are informed by a recent letter from Abel 


Mills, of Clear Creek, Ill., that he has a prospect of | 


attending Indiana Yearly Meeting 


Ss? 


subordinate meetings composing it. 


also some of the 


In ten days, now, the work of our Conferences 
will open. We trust many from the East will be with 
us. At the present time a large number of our mem- 
bers are intending going. Bide Ri 


Fall ( re: R, Ind. 


The presence of Martha Schofield was very ac- 
ceptable to the few who had garhered together yester- 


day (First-day, 7th), at the Central 


Meeting of 
Friends, (Chicago). 


She briefly outlined what a 
power this “ divinity in man” had wrought in the 
Society of Friends, and how practical it was. But 
marvelously had it demonstrated itself in the simple, 
childlike nature of those with whom she and many 
Northern people had been engaged for the past 
twenty-five years, not only eager to learn for their 
own advancement, but not satisfied till they had gone 
out among their own people to acquaint them of these 
great benefits. 

Surely none of us who have given this a thought 
should not rest till others are interested in helping this 
long-forgotten people. T. W. W. 


The Centennial Anniversary of the erection of 
Friends’ meeting-house at Willistown, Chester county, 
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Pa., will be celebrated sometime in the early part of 
next month. A more definite notice will be given, 
later. 

In order to make the occasion as interesting as 
possible, the committee will be greatly obliged to 
persons possessing information concerning the history 
of the house if they will communicate with the 
chairman, Lewis V. Smedley, Willistown Inn, Pa., 
as early as convenient. 


I see in last INTELLIGENCER that Easton and Sara- 
toga Quarterly Meeting is announced to be held at 
Granville, Eighth month 3, which is a mistake. Our 
quarterly meeting is changed to a half yearly meeting, 
and the first half yearly meeting will be held at 
Easton, Tenth month 26, and at Greenville about Fifth 
month 17, 1899, (if Ihave figured it correctly without 
any 1899 almanac for a guide). 

Granville, N. Y. Henry DILLINGHAM. 


Correspondence Friends’ Intell gencer. 
ELIZABETH POWELL BOND.—II. 


Keswick, ENGLAND, Eighth month 1. 

Tue last fortnight has been extremely interesting, 
with literary and other pilgrimages. One day in 
London began with an early morning visit to Covent 
Garden flower market, a busy and brilliant scene. We 
had been told that we should go at half past four ; 
but at half past seven we could not see how more 
flowers could have been there. The buyers were “all 
sorts and conditions of men” and women, and the 
flowers were carried away in masses and in various 
combinations, with carrots and onions and cabbages. 
Our own modest bunches of roses and carnations 
proved, without design, to be wedding adornments, 
for this visit to the market was barely accomplished 
when we were suddenly carried away—my young 
companion and myself—to the nine o’clock marriage, 
in St. Mary’s church, of Kensington, of a member of 
our steamer party. 

This early morning marriage over, we were soon 
on our way to St. Albans, about twenty miles from 
London, interesting for remains of the ancient town 
of Verulamium, and for its own quaint and pictures- 
que aspect. The Abbey Church, now a Cathedral, is 
a remnant of the Abbey founded in 795 by the King 
of Mercia in memory of a young Roman, named 
Alban, who was converted to Christianity by the per- 
secuted refugee whom he sheltered, and for whom he 
gave his own life. The architecture is an unusual 
combination of Norman and Early English and De- 
corated styles. It is a pleasant walk, when larks are 
singing, through the fields, along the Ver three- 
quarters of a mile to St. Michael’s, which ranks in 
antiquity with St. Martin’s of Canterbury and the 
Garrison Church at Dover. It has the lepers’ window 
and the “ squint ” remembered at St. Martin’s ; and it 
has also an hour-glass attachment to the pulpit by 
which the length of the sermon might be regulated. 
Its more modern point of interest (1626) is the marble 
efigy of Lord Bacon, Baron of Verulam, who was 


FROM 





buried within its walls, by his express desire. It is 
the burial place of his mother also. 

The return to London was made by way of Har- 
row-on-the-Hill, where we had a glimpse of the great 
Public School, second only to Eton in members and 
standing. We chanced upon the roll-call of certain 
“ forms,” a requirement of holiday afternoons, in order 
to make sure that students have not gone away to 
London. Every two hours the great bell is rung for 
ten minutes to summon the boys, toward a thousand 
in number, to appointed places where they pass before 
a tutor, who stands with book in hand to receive the 
assurance, “ad sum,” from each boy as he passes. 
Said a lady standing near me, “ Every one of these 
boys belongs to the aristocracy or the wealthy—not 
one of them comes for less than £300 a year.” They 
were a hearty, vigorous looking company of boys from 
nine to nineteen, I would say. The old school room, 
with its rows of backless benches, is apparently, un- 
changed from the time of its founding (1571) except 
that the oak panels of the room are inscribed all over 
with the names of “old boys.” The familiar name 
that my eye caught was that of Byron. 

A two days’ visit in Oxford gave time for only a 
glimpse at some of the most attractive external 
features. There is no Summer School this year to 
supply in some measure during the long vacation the 
numbers and activities of the students. Only now and 
then was there to be seen a solitary scholar wearing 
his cap, and fulfilling the law as to his gown, by carry- 
ing it rolled up in his hand. Magdalen’s deer park, 
with its magnificent elms, was a place of undisturbed 
peace ; and “ Addison’s walk” offered its quiet se- 
clusion for unbroken contemplation. 

New College (1379) garden, with its ivy-covered 
remnant of the old city wall, and its flower-bordered, 
velvety turf, was an exquisite retreat. In the Joshua 
Reynolds window of its beautiful chapel, one panel— 
the figure of prudence—has been recently broken by 
a bird. The Shelley Memorial in University College 
drew us to its side ; the delicately sculptured youth 
seeming abandoned to sleep rather than death, Poesy 
mourning beside him that his singing was so soon 
ended. Christ’s College great triangle, and its hall 
with timbered ceiling and its portraits of illustrious 
men, could not be passed by at the hour for even-song. 
The touch of time is everywhere discernible ; but the 
present has come to cherish the past, and that which 
is venerable is also kept beautiful. 

Manchester came after Oxford ; and here we were 
welcomed by our friends, John W. and Margaret 
Graham, to their new home in Dalton Hall. Though 
small of stature, not least among the charms of this 
home are the dear little children, now atrio. Although 
vacation time had come, a few students still remained 
for special coaching, or for work in the medical de- 
partment of Owens College, to which Dalton Hall is 
tributary. One day of this visit was given to attend- 
ing, with John W. Graham, the General Meeting of 
Penketh School, a few miles from Manchester. This 
school, under the care of Liverpool and Manchester 
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Friends, is in charge of Albert Pollard, Head Master, 
and his wife, Janet Pollard, mistress of the family, with 
one matron, four teachers and three “‘apprentices.”’ The 
average attendance during the year has been seventy- 
seven children, most of whom are under twelve years 
ofage. At 11 o’clock we were invited to the lecture- 
room for the part assigned to the pupils in the day’s 
program. The first exercise was drawing from mem- 
ory, a system much approved by the teachers, and cer- 
tainly showing excellent results. Perhaps a dozen of 
the children went to the black-board and, in the allotted 
time, drew pictures of animals and ships, and heads 
and faces. One result was a fair portrait of Gladstone. 
During the drawing a daughter of Edward Grubb, a 
teacher in the school, gave us music upon the piano. 
The drawing exercise was followed by scenes from 
Moliére, given in French with much fluency by some 
of the older pupils, and a spirited recitation in French 
by the younger. After this we adjourned to the 
athletic field, where the girls, in dark blue gymnastic 
dress, went through their Swedish exercises ; and the 
boys, in white flannel, gave an exhibition of dumb- 
bell drill with the music of the piano, moved thither 
for the occasion, followed by elaborate marches in 
which boys and girls joined. At 3 o’clock the business 
meeting was held in the lecture-room ; and we found 
it very interesting to listen to the discussion of the 
committee upon ways and means. One point em- 
phasized by the Head Master was the difficulty of se- 
curing Friends as teachers, at the low salaries offered. 
The paragraph upon religious instruction, in the print- 
ed report that was distributed to all present, occasioned 
very earnest remark on the part of several Friends. 
The program for the day, modeled somewhat upon the 
General Meeting of Ackworth School, was a departure 
form their usual custom of giving the children a Scrip- 
ture exercise. It was the feeling of many Friends who 
expressed themselves that the substitution of French 
and gymnastics was not satisfying, while others heart- 
ily approved the change. Finally our friend, John W. 
Graham, suggested a compromise plan for the General 
Meeting which promises satisfaction. An interesting 
feature of the day was an exhibit of the sewing, knit- 
ting and wood carving, and of the botanical and nat- 
ural history collections of the pupils. Among the 
items of expenditure in the printed report are “ Ex- 
penses of Scholars at Liverpool Quarterly Meeting,” 
“ Natural History Excursions and Apparatus,” “ Rent 
of Football Field.” A half hour’s religious meeting 
followed, at which the children were in attendance, 
briefly ministered to by John W. Graham, Aaron M. 
Powell, and others. We came away from Penketh 
School feeling that it is a very happy and wholesome 
place for the children who share its kindly nurture. 
Manchester has one of the first, perhaps it is the 
first, free libraries in the world, in the Chetham Hospi- 
tal, a Blue-Coat school for a hundred young boys, 
founded by Humphrey Chetham in 1651. The build- 
ing, which dates from 1461, is most quaint and inter- 
esting with its many historic associations, its timbered 
ceilings and fine wood carvings, its Cromwell table and 
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Chetham chair, its fish-court of the monks once in 
possession, and its “ secret room,” brough to light by 
the irregular “ bumpings and thumpings’ the 
“lads” carrying coal for hearth fires. Our young 
guide, in the blue coat and cap, was not quite pre- 
pared for J. W. G.’s inquiry whether the toothsome 
loaves we saw on the buttery shelves had come down 
from the middle ages ! 


of 


Manchester’s public art gallery has one room of 
many treasures—a place for refreshment and spiritual 
up-lift. There are here Holman Hunt's “ Shadow of 
the Cross” and “ The Triumph of the Innocents,” Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s “ Andromache”’ in servitude, 
and pictures by Rosetti and Burne-Jones, Millais and 
Watts. 

The second day in Manchester gave opportunity for 
an hour in the quaint old street of Knutsford, a dozen 


miles away. This is the street in which dwelt “ Miss 
Mattie’ and “* Deborah” of Mrs. Gaskill’s ‘* Cran- 
ford.” It still has thatched roofs ; and the timbered 


fronts—light stucco and dark timbers, characteristic 
of Cheshire architecture ; and it was not difficult to 
pick out narrow lanes and alleys whose darkness at 
night might easily affright the gentle sisters. Mrs. 
Gaskell’s grave is in the burial ground of the Uni- 
tarians here. The Grahams expected to come away 
to the Lake district last week, and it is to be hoped 
that this bank holiday finds them care-free as mortals 
surrounded 
Cumberland. 


can be, by the beauties and glories of 


ELIZABETH POWELL Bonp. 


THE NEXT CONFERENCE PLACE. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

As the subject of the next place of meeting will oc- 
cupy the attention of Friends at the coming Confer- 
ence at Richmond, I desire to again present to the 
readers of the INTELLIGENCER my thoughts as to the 
advantages of Chautauqua, New York. The Vice 
Chancellor of the grounds, a son of Bishop Vincent, is 
most cordial in his invitation to us to come. There 
would be no expense for a meeting-place, the fine 
auditorium being granted us free. Most Friends 
from our several yearly meetings could get a round- 
trip ticket for ten dollars. Board could be obtained 
at rates in many cases lower even than those se- 
cured for the present Conference at Richmond. The 
tickets could be bought in many cases good for one 
month. We could start in the morning and reach 
there the same day. 

Chautauqua is already a gathering place for 
Friends in the summer time. It possesses a beautiful 
location, a pleasant climate, and is exceedingly healthy. 
In no locality where we are dependent upon our own 
members could we have the accommodations that we 
could have there, as we are too few in numbers to 
compete with this place, especially arranged for just 
such gatherings. Harry A. Hawkins. 

New York, Eighth month 15. 


BULL-FIGHTS, which are either a cause or a sign of moral 
insensibility in Spain, are said to be creeping into France, in 
defiance of the law. 
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FRIENDS AT CHAUTAUQUA. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

FRIENDS who are now summering at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., have held a meeting each First-day morning, 
and have found it the source of much satisfaction 
and strength. It has been the means of drawing 
together members of the Society who otherwise 
would not have met, and many not members have 
expressed much satisfaction that they had been drawn 
to the little gathering. 

There has been a surprising and gratifying request, 
after each meeting, for literature explanatory of our 
principles and testimonies, and many copies of Edward 
B. Rawson’s “ Christianity as Friends See It’ and 
Howard M. Jenkins’s pamphlet prepared for the 
Congress of Religions, have been given. 

Among the Friends who have been on the grounds 
are Elizabeth Lamb, Elizabeth Spicer, Ilena Preston 
Turner, Rebecca, Elizabeth, and Hannah Yardley of 
Baltimore ; Taylor Filmont of Va.; Harry A. Haw- 
kins, Charles F. Underhill, Sarah M. Harris of New 
York ; Wm. Justice and wife of Buffalo; Sarah H. 
Gilbert, Hettie Justice and mother of Bucks county, 
Pa.; Mollie Lupton and motherfof Frankford, Pa. : 
Mary E. Dunham, Emma R. Fell, Almira R. Murphy, 
Abbie Evans and sister, Matilda M. and Mary H. 
Whitson of Philadelphia. 

Many Friends of the other branch have attended 
the meeting, coming from West Grove, Pa., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Salem and Cleveland, O., and Fair- 
mount, Ind. Many of the non-Friends said they 
were drawn to the meeting because mother, or grand- 
father, or some other dear relative had been a Friend. 

The Chautauqua Assembly has extended a great 
courtesy, and the delightful surroundings, the culture 
and intelligence, the kindly undenominational spirit 
here existing have made life very pleasant. W. 


THE IDAHO FRIENDS’ COLONY. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
To all of the Friends that are interested in helping us to 
organize and settle up our Colony on Riverside, in Idaho and 
Oregon : 

I have just returned from a’very pleasant visit to the people 
of Riverside, and left most of them well satisfied with their 
surroundings, as far as I could hear when | left there. Crops 
of hay and grain are mostly good ; the country is too new for 
much fruit yet. 

The best of all was the presence of C. B. Herrt, of Pon- 
tiac, Illinois, acting for C. N. Sterrey, of Pontiac, who now 
has made full arrangements for putting in a large diversion 
dam in the Boisé river, at the upper head-gate of the River- 
side canal, which will insure double the amount of water that 
will ever be needed by the settlers. C. N. Sterrey will soon 
be on the ground to see to the extension of the canal and 
putting things in thoroygh order for our settlers. 

Furthermore, the Oregon Short Line railroad has completed 
a first-class depot station, with waiting-rooms, baggage-room, 
and freight-room, so that when our next excursion reaches 
Parma they will be ready to take care of us in good shape. 

We hope that Friends will respond and make use of the 
opportunity now offered them by the general passenger agent 
of the Oregon Short Line railway to locate good and cheap 
homes with us. 

There will be an excursion to Parma the latter part of the 
Ninth month or fore part of Tenth month. There will be due 
notice given through the advertising columns of the INTELLI- 
GENCER. DANIEL GRIEST. 
Salt Lake City, Eighth month 9. 
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[In a private note Daniel says he is not desiring to open up Cor- 
respondence, but simply to give information. As heretofore, letters on 
the subject should go to Morris A. Wilson, chairman of the committee, 
Magnolia, Ill. Daniel’s own address remains Ellis, Kansas.— 
EpiITors INTEL! IGENCER. ] 


THE DOUKHOBORTSI MOVEMENT. 

WE have received from England, from Edward Grubb, (one 
of the editors of British Friend ), some further data concern- 
ing the movement in aid of the Doukhobortsi. A letter from 
Eliza Pickard says : ‘‘ The Friends on the Committee are tak- 
ing up the matter very energetically and practically, and the 
way seems opening remarkably for the transportation to 
Cyprus. In the meantime, V. Tchertkoff and others feel it is 
well to be making inquiries with regard to America, for it is 
doubtful whether, in climate and resources, Cyprus will be 
satisfactory for a permanent settlement. Or, it may be, there 
will be a settlement in both places.”’ 

In their normal condition, (says a memorandum, sent by 
Eliza Pickard), the Doukhobortsi have in each village a com- 
mon workshop, fixed up with all necessary tools for carpen- 
tering, blacksmithing, etc. The young men and others, when 
they have time to spare from the land, work here for the good 
of all. Members of the community, when they are in need 
of any article or repairs make their wants known at the work- 
shop. When asked whether they paid for the work they seem 
astonished atthe idea! When the demand exceeds the supply, 
more hands are put on at the workshop. If the supply hap- 
pens to exceed the demand the things are sold to outsiders, 
—but very little of this is done. They sell corn, [wheat] etc., 
sufficient to enable them to buy articles which they are unable 
to produce or manufacture for themselves. They say dis- 
tinctly that they have not been, and cannot be merchants, for 
that znvolves dying, and they ‘‘cannot lie."’ Their unques- 
tioned reputation for honesty in the market greatly impressed 
P. Hillkoff on his first acquaintance with them. They are 
always ready to entertain strangers, whoever they be, without 
payment. 

The committee appointed by the Meeting for Sufferings of 
Arch Street Friends, Philadelphia, to aid the Doukhobortsi 
migration, consists of Samuel Morris, Jonathan E. Rhoads, 
William L, Bailey, Ephraim Smith, Joseph S. Elkinton, and 
George M. Comfort. They have issued an appeal in a cir- 
cular letter which contains also the appeal sent out by English 
Friends, (printed in the INTELLIGENCER, Seventh month 23). 
Joseph S. Elkinton is of opinion, if we understood his remark, 
that $10,000 ought to be raised in this country. 

In England, the London Friend, Seventh month 29, says, 
‘‘a Friend recently subscribed £1,000 to the emigration fund, 
and another £600, while one Friend who had previously sent 
£100, has just added £1,000. These subscriptions are be- 
sides a number of smaller subscriptions from meetings and 
individuals.”’ 

We have received $5 additional for the Doukhobortsi 
Fund, from A. M. B., through Friends’ Book Association ; 
also $25 for the same, from a Friend. We shall forward 
these sums immediately to Isaac Sharp, the Friends’ Com- 
mittee treasurer, London. 


THIs is a good time to remember the response of Abraham 
Lincoln, when a member of a clerical delegation said to him, 
‘*] hope, Mr. President, that God is on our side.’’ ‘‘1 have 
not concerned myself with that question,’’ was the answer ; 
and then he added, after a moment of shocked surprise to 
the listeners, ‘‘ but | have been very anxious that we should 
be on God's side.’’— Christian Register. 


THE great Black Hamburg grapevine at Hampton Court, 
England, which, since 1769 has been flourishing, and has 
borne for at least a full century each year some 2,000 bunches 
of the superb grape, is showing signs of age, and this year 
the production is limited to 1,200 bunches, the thinning out 
having been done in the bud. Cultivated grapevines so old 
as this are not common. 


POEM BY DR. MITCHELL. 

[The following Poem by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell appears in Haver’ s 
Weekly. We have added below some comment upon it — EDs. 
INTELLIGENCER. ] 

A PRAYER. 

And in thy majesty ride prosperously, because of truth and 
meekness and righteousness ; and thy right hand shall teach 
thee terrible things.—Psalm XLV. 

ALMIGHTY God! eternal source 
Of every arm we dare to wield, 
Be Thine the thanks as Thine the force, 
On reeling deck or stricken field ; 
The thunder of the battle hour 
Is but the whisper of Thy power. 


Thine is our wisdom, Thine our might : 
Oh, give us more than strength and skill, 

The calmness born of sense of right, 
Heroic competence of will 

To keep the awful tryst with death, 

To know Thee in the cannon’s breath. 


By Thee was given the thought that bowed 
All hearts upon the victor deck, 
When high above the battle’s shroud 
The white flag fluttered o'er the wreck, 
And Thine the hand that checked the cheer 
In that wild hour of death and fear. 


O Lord of love! be Thine the grace 

To teach, amid the wrath of war, 
Sweet pity for a humbled race, 

Some thought of those in lands afar, 
Where sad-eyed women vainly yearn 
For those who never shall return. 

Great Master of earth's mighty school, 

Whose children are of every land, 
Inform with love our alien rule, 

And stay us with Thy warning hand, 
If, tempted by imperial greed, 

We in Thy watchful eyes exceed,— 
That in the days to come, O Lord ! 

When we ourselves have passed away, 
And all are gone who drew the sword, 

The children of our breed may say : 
These were our sires, who doubly great, 
Could strike yet spare the fallen State. 

—S. Weir Mitchell. 
Remarks by the Editors. 

We cannot speak too highly in praise of the fourth and 
fifth stanzas. Let us hope the prayer in them, consistent with 
Christian principle, may be put up and be heard. 

But there are lines in the other four stanzas that are pain- 
ful and repulsive. In the first, the ascription to God of 
‘every arm,"’ 7. e., every weapon, every means of war, which 
we ‘‘dare’’ to wield, what shall be said of such an assump- 
tion? Does God consecrate the means of war? What right 
have we to think he does? To say that he is the ‘‘ source "’ 
of the arms we employ is an evasion of the question. Of 
similar import, but more shocking, is the expression that 
‘* Thine,’’ z.e., God's, is the ‘‘ force’’ which appears in battle, 
upon the ‘ reeling deck or stricken field,’’ implying thus that 
the very firing of the guns to destroy an enemy is done by 
Him, and that ‘‘the thunder of the battle-hour’’ is but his 
‘‘whisper.’’ Dr. Mitchell wraps this in fine poetical ex- 
pression, but, simply stated, and clearly seen, is it thinkable ? 
Dare we thus ascribe to God actions the most violent and 
destructive, originating and performed in our own will? For 
man to fire upon his fellow-man, with deadly intent, and say 
as he does so that he hears the whisper cf God in the report of 
his gun—what moderate words could fitly characterize such 
an action ? 

The closing lines of the second stanza are marred by much 
the same ideas, 

The third stanza obviously refers to Captain Philip, of the 
Texas—to his silent prayer with his men, when the Spanish 
ships were destroyed, and his injunction to them, ‘‘ Don't 
cheer, boys! The poor fellows are dying!’ Both these in- 





cidents disclosed in Captain Philip a humane and Christian 
character ; had they been placed amid humaneand Christian 
circumstances how beautiful they would have been,—but 
placed as they were how incongruous! Not to exult over 
one’s enemy in his downfall, is Christian, but to strike him 
down, how isthat? Is it not mockery to shoot him, and then 
to make a merit of not showing satisfaction with the shot ? 

The next two stanzas we spoke of at the beginning. We 
wish they stood alone. The last one is nearly blameless ; the 
defect lies in the last two lines, in the thought that those re- 
sponsible for this war may be, through magnanimity, ‘‘ doubly 
great,’’—that should they ‘‘ spare’’ Spain, the merit of this 
will match the merit of striking her. Poetical or prosaic, this 
is ethical confusion. Here are ideas at once Judean of the 
period tooo B. C., and Galilean of 30 A. D. It is as if one 
should repair to Joshua for a commission to slay, and, the 
slaughter performed, should hasten to Jesus for his blessing 
upon an effort to save some of the wounded. 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was opened by the President reading the 46th 
Psalm, followed by the Secretary reading the minutes of last 
month, After their approval Susan W. Smith read a paper 
on the life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Her information had 
been gathered from the writing of Anna Field and so inter- 
esting was the account that all enjoyed it. 

A beautiful poem, renewing the courage of the depressed, 
was recited by Mary Heritage. ‘‘ Life’s Journey ’’ was the 
title, and could we but always remember that no matter how 
rough the way, if we only persevere it will at last lead us to 
hear ‘‘ Well done,’’ we might perhaps feel less discouraged 
over the ‘‘ mountains and mole hills."’ 

Portions of the 8th chapter of Janney’s History of Friends 
were read by Emma W. Peaslee ; this chapter was principally 
of Ireland and the Isle of Man and of the work of William 
Edmundson and William Clayton. 

A Quotation Contest was next given by Elizabeth T. 
Andrews and Martha Engle, and Ruth W. Peaslee and Ben- 
jamin C. Heritage, only a half minute being allowed for 
thought, with no repetition of quotations. The contest occu- 
pied nearly a half-hour, and Benjamin C. Heritage was the 
one to hold his place longest. 

Amos J. Peaslee recited ‘‘ Maximus,’’ followed by the 
answering of questions. Elma H. Livezey read the Current 
Items for the month, containing gleanings from various sub- 
jects of interest. The reports of the History, Literary, and 
Question Committees were read, followed by J. Curtis Haines 
reading ‘‘Only a Tramp.’’ Even though he was only a tramp 
he was willing to sacrifice his own life that the lives of others 
might be saved. 

The roll was called and meeting adjourned until Ninth 
month 10. Number present, 42. M. E. L., Sec’y. 


RistnG Sun, Mp.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of West Nottingham was held on the 
morning of Eighth month 7. The 4th chapter of II. Corin- 
thians was read by Walter R. Buffington, President for the 
day. After calling the roll, the minutes of last meeting were 
read and approved. 

There being no deferred business the regular exercises 
were next in order. Quite an interesting paper on ‘‘ The 
Religion of the followers of Buddha,"’ was read by Elizabeth 
R. Lincoln, in the absence of Mary Richards. 

‘* Nature and its Inspirations’’ was the subject of a selec- 
tion read by Ella F. Hunt. 

The question for discussion ‘‘Is the observance of our 
national holidays beneficial ?’’ was opened by the reading of 
a paper prepared by Barclay Reynolds, Jr. 

One thought expressed was that the observance of our 


national holidays is beneficial in that it tends to foster in the | 


people a greater love of liberty, a greater desire to know more 
of our government and its development, and a greater and 
truer patriotism. And if the observance of these holidays will 


inculcate the feeling of loyalty, in that alone they have done | 


a good work. 
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| Wabash county. 
| accident, which rendered one leg almost useless. 


| garet Mason, Deborah Whinnery, and Phoebe Hiatt. 


A recitation from ‘‘ Whittier,’’ as given by Sarah A. Scott, 
was greatly enjoyed. The words of the beautiful poem seemed 
a helpful stimulus, bringing us in touch with the finer con- 
sciousness of higher powers and deeper feelings, such as 
Whittier so well knew how to portray. 

There being no voluntaries offered, the program for Ninth 
month was read. The usual brief silence was observed and 
the Association closed. ELLA F. Hunt, Cor. Sec. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION BUILDING, PHILAD’ A—It 
will be a satisfaction, we are sure, to many, to hear that the 
Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia is energetically at 
work on the long-projected enterprise of erecting a building on 
15th street, at the corner of Cherry. The Yearly Meeting, at 
its last session, it will be remembered, gave permission to the 
Association to build on the corner lot, and to this three 
adjoining lots, northward on 15th street, owned by the Asso- 
ciation, will be added. 

The building will be four stories, with a good basement, 
and willinclude a comfortable and well-appointed dining-room, 
lunch-room, the Friends’ Library, now inside the yard, a 
pleasant lecture-room for the Association’s meetings, four 
offices, and rooms for other purposes. The plans are all pre- 
pared, and it is intended to begin the erection this fall. 


COMMUNICATIONS, 

A CONFUSION OF IDEAS. 
DS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
PEACE has spread its angel wings over the land, but who 
brought it? The Peace societies? Not at all. Schley and 
Dewey brought it, and the former would have brought it much 
sooner had he had his way. Cruel Catholicism gets a fall 
which Protestantism, etc., could not give it. 

FRANCIS B. Livezey, Author and Publisher. 

Sykesville, Mad. 

[We might judge from the above that four months ago our 
correspondent exclaimed : ‘‘ War has spread its dark wings 
over the land! Who spread them? The Peace Societies? 


Certainly ; so now we begin to fight, and the warriors must 
bring Peace back again !'’—Eps. ] 


Editors FR1E 


A BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION. 
On the 27th of Eighth month Aaron Heacock, of Lincoln- 
ville, Indiana, celebrated his ninetieth birthday. Seventy- 
two relatives, friends, and neighbors gathered to honor the 


aged Friend. 


The celebration was in the form of a basket picnic at the 
home of his daughter, Margaret Mason, at Maple Grove. 
After dinner, letters were read from absent relatives and 
friends, Elizabeth H. Coale, of Benjaminville, Ill., and 
Rebecca Mason, of Chicago. Also from his nieces in Penn- 
sylvania. Remarks appropriate for the occasion were made 
by different friends present. After all had expressed their 
congratulations, Aaron made a few remarks. Supported on 
either side by his daughters he spoke in a clear tone of voice 
of his many blessings, and trials, and ended by saying that 
‘«he was patiently waiting to be called hence.’’ 

Aaron Heacock was born in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 
in 1808. In 1836 he came to Henry county, Indiana, and 
the following year was married to Hannah Wood. To them 
five children were born, three of whom lived to be grown. 
About 1850 he removed with his family to a farm in Wabash 
county, Indiana, where he lived until after the death of his 
wife, when he moved to the little village of Lincolnville, in 
Some four years ago he met with a painful 
While he 
cannot hear unless spoken to directly, and then very loudly 
and distinctly, he never misses meeting when at all able to be 
taken. He is very patient, never complaining, ‘‘ simply 
waiting for the messenger."’ His wife ‘‘ passed on "’ in 1879. 
Three daughters still live to comfort and care for him, Mar- 
He 
has been a life-long member of the Society of Friends. 

Huntington, Ind. C.D. &. 





METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
SEVENTH MONTH, 1808. 
Mean barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month, 12th, 
Lowest barometer during the month, gth, 
Mean temperature, 78.1 
Highest temperature during the month, 3d, 4th, Iol. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 11th, 55. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 87.3 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 68.9 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 4th, 30. 
Least daily range of temperature, 5th, 23d, 28th, Il. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 18.7 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 93.3 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 63.9 
Total precipitation in inches, rain, 3 80 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.29 inches of 
rain, on the 26th and 27th. 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 9. 
Number of clear days 7, fair days 13, cloudy days II. 
Prevailing direction of wind from the Southwest. 
Thunder storms on the 4th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 26th, 27th, 31st. 
Hail on the 4th. 
SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 77 on 3d. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 54.5 on 11th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 69 7 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 78 on 29th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 54 on roth. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 68.8. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 68.9. 


Note —The mean temperature of this month was 2° above the 
normal. On thirteen days a maximum temperature of 90° and above 
was attained. 

The total amount of precipitation is about one inch less than the 
average for this month. 


30.057 
30. 361 
29 745 


JoHN CoMLY, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Seventh month 1. 


THE DEMON WAR. 


WHEN demon war, with brooding wings, 
Has risen from the pit, 

What imps into the windows look, 
And on the threshold sit ! 


Within the soldier’s lonely home 
Like bats of night they come, 

Turn martial music into fear, 
The bugle and the drum. 


They fill the night with troubled dreams, 
And all the day with dread, 

Portend the battle from afar, 
The wounded and the dead. 


How sad and terrible such strife 
With all its evil train ! 

It is earth's minor strain of woe, 
With sorrow’s deep refrain. 


The dismal, burdened, foodless march, 
The blind, compulsive tread, 

The path ensnared, the rugged climb, 
The bivouac of the dead! 


The sabre, sword, and bayonet, 
The shot and bursting shell 
Among the ranks of living men 
Seem instruments of hell! 


But language in her effort fails 
With labored breath to tell 

The anguish deep, the wail of woe 
To heaven despairing swell. 


When brutal and destructive war 
The town and home assail, 

When sack and sword and passions fierce 
O'er innocence prevail ! 


Heaven pity those who strive in war, 
And those they leave behind ; 
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Their griefs assuage—with love displace 
The hatred of mankind. 
O holy Peace, serene, divine, 
Descended from above, 
Come, reign in all the hearts of men, 
Supremely reign, O Love! 
—C. B. Botsford, in Boston Herald. 


From an article in the American Monthly Review of Reviews, by 
Sylvester Baxter. 
WE of English speech have been so wont to dwell 
upon the shadows of Spanish history that we have 
blinded ourselves to the existence of light that is 
there. Spain wrought much evil in her new-world 
empire, but there was good wrought also. In North 
America, at least, what she did was better than what 
went before. Possibly the empire of the Incas, had it 
been let alone, might have developed a high civiliza- 
tion along its own lines. But it is doubtful if the 
Aztec and cognate cultures north of the isthmus had 
within them the seeds of progress. In Mexico the 
Spanish aims were of good intent. The laws that 
Spain framed for her new world subjects were benefi- 
cent ; the home government was actuated by motives 
of a humane paternalism. 

But the canker of colonial exploitation was there 
from the first; its growth very largely frustrated the 
intentions of righteous aims, and, corrupting Spain at 
the core by the riches it yielded, it proved the main 
source of national decay. Its twin evil was the over- 
bearing old world spirit that has endured to be the 
bane of the last of Spain’s colonial possessions. It is 
the spirit that ascribes inherent superiority to birth in 
the home land and looks on transoceanic nativity as a 
mark of essential degeneracy, meriting only contempt. 
It is the same spirit that was shown by the English 
toward their new world kin down to the end of the 
past century, but in New Spain it went further in its 
manifestation. Spaniards resident in Mexico were 
wont to despise their own children, even though of 
purest Castilian blood, when born on the new world 
soil. ‘Zu eres criolla”’ (Thou art acreole), a father 
would say contemptuously to his son. And even the 
legal rights of the native born were below those of 
the immigrant ; as instanced in the preferences given 
to the latter in the holding of office. One of the 
factors in goadiug the Cubans to revolt has been this 
same invariable preference to those of Spanish 
birth. ; 

As tothe brighter side of Spanish rule in the New 
World, it is safe to say that no contemporary imperial 
power can point to like achievements. It is true that 
Spain gorged herself upon the New World’s wealth, 
but that wealth was superabounding, and New Spain 
also profited thereby to no small degree. No 
thoughtful visitor to Mexico, for instance, can fail to 
be impressed by the magnificent monuments of 
Spanish rule that are still in evidence throughout the 
land; institutions of learning and of the fine arts, 
hospitals, and other noble charities, splendid public 
buildings, great benefactions by generous and public- 
spirited men—aqueducts, fountains, and monumental 
bridges.  ~ 
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There stands, on the other nand, the overtopping 
evil of greed—the greed of the crown, of the Church, 
of nobles, of officials, of the trading classes. This 
made Spain the first plutocratic power of modern 
times, counting these times from the great discoveries 
of new lands in the West. For poor Spain money 
has truly been the root of all evil. 
avarice found realization in the Indies. With thous- 
ands and thousands of Spaniards, from viceroys and 
captain-generals down to clerks and porters, the ruling 
ambition was to get quick wealth and return to Spain 
fer its enjoyment. Impoverished noblemen crossed 
the seas and amassed new estates that far surpassed 
those they had squandered, and from the rough win- 
ners of new world treasure the ranks of the Spanish 
aristocracy have been recruited from that day to this. 
Abundant examples in our own land bear witness that 
polish and elegance are speedy fruits of leisurely 
riches, and it is therefore not specially remarkable 
that the greater volume of Spain’s “‘ gentlest blood ” 
flows from fountains first tapped by traders, delvers, 
and plunderers of the realm. In no land more than 
in Spain itself is it better appreciated by the really in- 
telligent and cultivated classes—among whom demo- 
cratic ideals are widely and sincerely held—that the 
main sources of aristocracies are sordid, ignoble, and 
infamous, and nowhere are the vices, the frivolities, 
and the low standards that prevail among bearers of 
titles more detested. 

A promident social element in Spanish life is sup- 
plied by the zzdianos—men who have accumulated 
fortunes in the Indies and returned to Spain for their 
The evolution of these zvdianos, in 
Havana and other 
Cuban cities, where they form a very large element 
in the population. From these Spanish residents are 


enjoyment. 
all its stages, may be observed in 


voluntarios, that sinister element 
in modern Cuban history; and to them and to the 


largely recruited the 


allied commercial elements at home so powerful in 
Spanish politics, is very largely to be ascribed the 
stubborn persistence of Spain in resisting, to her own 
destruction, all concessions that might have averted 
conflict. 

It ominous of the power of money in this 
wealth-fertile age that with all the liberalizing tenden- 
cies of the nineteenth century, the Spanish rule in 
Cuba has steadily increased in autocratic harshness 
In that year, by royal decree, the office 
of captain-general was invested with despotic powers, 
and these have since remained an attribute of the 
place. This measure was soon after followed by the 
establishment of the practice of filling the offices of 
the colonial administration with Spanish politicians, 
whose corruption and abuses became unbearable. 
When, in 1836, the Spanish liberals obtained a con- 
stitutional government at Madrid absolutism was con- 
tinued in Cuba, andthe next year the island was even 
deprived of parliamentary representation. 

Even the proclamation of the Spanish republic 
brought no amelioration to Cuba, and the home gov- 
ernment continued the autocratic rule in the island. 
When under the restored monarchy Campos -brought 
about peace by the promise of autonomy and other 


is 


since 1825. 
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reforms demanded, the home government violated his 
pledges. The only benefit that Cuba gained from the 
ten years’ struggle was that by the Moret law the 


| abolition of slavery was hastened; gradual emancipa- 


tion having been decreed in 1870, ten years later, in 
partial fulfillment of the promises made by Campos, 
the process was so accelerated that the institution en- 
tirely disappeared from the island in 1887. 

It must not be forgotten that our own country is 
not without responsibility for the long-continued sub- 
jection of Cuba to Spain. The Panama Congress of 
American republics, proposed by the South American 
States and held in 1826, was projected on the basis 
of the Monroe doctrine. But the slave States of our 
Union saw in this congress a danger to their cher- 
ished institution. Every Spanish-American republic 
had abolished slavery on achieving independence, and 
it was feared that the influence of this congress would 
lead to like results in Cuba. Therefore when Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams nominated commissioners 
to represent the United States at this congress, it was 
made evident in the Senate that between Cuban inde- 
pendence with abolition and Guban subjection to 
Spain with slavery our slave States would prefer the 
latter. The confirmation of the commissioners by the 
Senate was therefore conditioned upon a close limita- 
tion of their functions. In consequence the partici- 
pation of the United States in the congress was of 
such a nature as to make its influence powerless. But 
for the attitude of our country on that occasion it is 
probable that Spain would speedily have been driven 
from Cuba. A proposed invasior of Cuba by Mex- 
ican and Colombian forces under Bolivar was aban- 
doned, and it became understood that Spain's posses- 
sion of Cuba and Porto Rico was thenceforward not to 
be disputed. 

rhe sufferings of Cuba thereupon became acute. 
In this country sympathy therewith was affected by 
the long and bitter agitation over the domestic slave 
question. Movements for the acquisition of the 
island in the interest of slavery were started on the 
annexation of Texas, during the war with Mexico, 
and on the termination of that war. President Polk’s 
proposition to buy Cuba was antagonized by the anti- 
slavery sentiment of the North. Evena mild liberal- 
izing tendency on the part of the Spanish Govern- 
ment was sufficient to excite Southern wrath. In 
1854 Captain-General Pezuela decreed measures for 
the emancipation of slaves advanced in years. So 
sensitive was the South that the act was regarded as 
a menace to slavery in this country, and the ensuing 
agitation brought about various complications that 
came near producing war between the United States 
and Spain. 


A trinity of evils—negro slavery, commercial 
selfishness, and official corruption—have been the 


root of Cuba’s woe. Slavery intensified the motives 
for Spanish oppression. Externally it caused this 
country, first, to exert its influence in behalf of Spanish 
tenure, and then to antagonize that tenure only for 
the sake of maintaining and perpetuating the iniquity. 
In the great insurrection of 1868-78 it was the in- 
terest of Cuban slaveholders that prevented the con- 
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cessions which at any time might have ended the | down toward the depths of defeat, is by no means 


struggle. 

In the present contest the factor of negro slavery 
no longer appears. The two other evils now domi- 
nate. The part they play is an acute manifestation 
of two of the most vicious elements in the life of 
nations. Sordid commercialism, everywhere and 
always blind to all else than its own immediate gain 
and incapable of perceiving those things that consti- 
tute true commercial prosperity, had long been intent 
only on holding the trade of Cuba in Spanish hands. 
It is not necessary to trace the steps whereby this 
power makes itself felt in politics and in the activities 
of the government of Spain. Its ally is the horde of 
officials, who for nearly a century have been free to 
prey on Cuba both in civil and military activities. 
Here blackest self-seeking has masqueraded as patri- 
otism, draining Spain of her wealth and of her life- 
blood for its own emolument. 

In view of the foregoing, it seems remarkable that 
Spanish mercantile character should hold the highest 
rank for integrity and for honorable dealing, while 
official life in Spain and her dependencies should be 
proverbially corrupt. Herein the case of China fur- 
nishes a notable parallel. How comes it that, with 
the people inherently honest, the official life of a 
nation should be appallingly corrupt? Possibly the 
explanation may be that the true character of the 
people finds an expression in mercantile character, 
while the character of official life is a result of im- 
posed control; a parasitic growth working downward 
and rankly flourishing where popular hands are pow- 
erless to restrain. 

In Mexico to-day the activity of Spaniards so 
pervades the commercial and industrial life of the 
country that it is frequently characterized as ‘the 
second conquest.’’ Spaniards have a remarkable 
aptitude for business affairs. They are singularly 


vigorous, energetic, and commercially enterprising. 
They carry on large financial and industrial under- 


takings very extensively. 
business are practically monopolized by them; the 
greatest bank in Mexico is in their hands; 
the country they own and administer great agricul- 
tural estates, conduct large manufacturing enterprises, 
and in many parts they practically hold the purse- 
strings of the community. Much as the aggressive 
character of the gachupines (as the Spaniards have 
been called since the days of the Aztecs) has earned 
them the dislike of the less active and more gentle 
native. population, their sterling honesty is held in 
such esteem that it is not uncommon to find them 
sought by Mexican business men or owners of great 
estates for responsible positions in the conduct of im- 
portant enterprises. 

The view that regards the Spanish as a decadent 
and degenerate people is a most mistaken one. 
Granting the severest things that can be said of the 
national organization of Spain and its dire results for 
a great part of the world, the national character is 
something quite different. The valiant spirit, heroic 
and self-sacrificing, that enabled Spain to turn Napo- 
leon’s path from the heights of victorious renown 





tem, and doomed to grievous toil. 


| atrocities 
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dead. It has, indeed, followed evil guidance in sup- 
port of false pride, in the vain endeavor to hold what 
by right had been forfeited. It has paid the cost with 
well-nigh half a million lives and with treasure that 
might have lifted the land out of its poverty. 

The intellectual power of the nation that gave to 
the world Cervantes and the great dramatists still 
persists. In contemporary literature the masters of 
Spanish fiction stand the peers of their contempo- 
raries in all other lands. They have made the beau- 
tiful Castilian tongue a plastic vehicle for modern 
thought, and in sagacity, humor, breadth of vision, 
sanity of temperament, and humane spirit they are 
rightful heirs to the mantle of Cervantes. With 
so large a proportion to their countrymen illiterate 
and penniless, their pens have had little of the sordid 
in their incentive, and their single-minded following 
of high ideals has not been less than that which in- 
spired the writing of ‘‘ Don Quixote.” 

The peasantry of Spain is marked by admirable 
traits. These poor and sturdy people are frugal, in- 
dustrious, temperate, patient under heavy burdens, 
ground down by a crude and extortionate fiscal sys- 
Once let enlight- 


enment and freedom come to them, and Spain will 


stand redeemed among nations. 

As to the dark side of the Spanish—cruelties, the 
oppression and persecution of subject peoples, the 
committed in the endeavors to maintain 
national sovereignty beyond the sea—these may be 
frankly conceded. But these things have been suffi- 
ciently dwelt upon by others. All warfare is an 
atrocity, a wholesale breaking of the divine command. 
No nation—even the most enlightened—is without 
black sin here. 

The faults of a foreign people are too often the 
first things seen by them that go among them—and 
fault is all too apt to be but a name for something 
unfamiliar. But the message of modern enlighten- 
ment enjoins the peoples of the world’ to know each 
other. That is what human progress means. Neither 
race prejudice nor antagonism of interest should blind 
us to the fact that the Spanish people have merits 
that, as with humankind perhaps everywhere, far out- 
weigh their demerits. Faults of environment, of 
circumstance, are not inherent faults in nations any 
more than in persons. 


THE conflict with Ritualism in England has become vigor- 
ous. Thereis genuine alarm felt by all evangelical Christians 
at the wide-spread ritualistic practices throughout the Church 
of England. It is no sudden rise of ritualism they are bat- 


| tling against, for it has been making steady advance for more 


than a generation. It isthe natural growth of sacredotalism. 
There is only a step from a belief in Apostolic succession to a 
full acceptance of the essential teachings of Roman Catholic- 
ism. No church can hold a half-way position for many gen- 
erations. Accept the idea of a priest who comes asa go- 
between between man and his God, and the door is open to every 
other tenet of the Papacy.—Commonwealth, Philadelphia. 


AT the World’s Convention of Sunday-schools recently 
held in London, Mr. Spicer, a wealthy and leading member 
of the Congregationalists, incidentally stated that he belonged 
to a family of ten, all of whom were teachers in the Sunday- 
school. 
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Spurgeon’s Proverbs. | 
Muddle at home makes husbands roam. 

Fretting over loss or lack never filled an empty sack. 
To hope and strive is the best way to thrive. 

Every day a thread makes a skein in a year. 

A man of means may be a mean man. 

Don't make two fires to boil one egg. 

Don't have a helpmeet until you have meet to help. 
He who does most is the one to do more. 

Though God steers the ship, we must pull the ropes. 
They who spare when young can spend when old. 
A man in debt—a bird in a net. 

Even in the forest don't waste firewood. 

Fly from the pleasure that bites to-morrow. 

Don't fell a tree to kill a bee. 

You may win your case but lose your cash. 

He is rich enough who wants nothing. 

Even a poor man may be rich in good works. 

An aimless man hits nothing. 

Tis better to be washed white than whitewashed. 
He that’s at sea must sail or sink. 

Better be lion-hearted than pig-headed. 

He bears sorrow best who hides it most. 
Eavesdreppers hear what they'd like to forget. 

He who goes to law may come back with a straw. 
An hour may rend what an age can't mend. 

A good conscience is better than a good income. 
The worst pig may get the best potatoes. 


Ingenuity and Gin. 
In a place like Kennett Square, (says the Advance, of that 
place), where speak-easies are seldom open on Sunday, and 
the one hotel has gone out of business, it is hard for the 
stranger to get a drink unless he is particularly shrewd. 

Some men try the dodge of obtaining alcohol to heat the 
lamp for the baby’s milk, while others resort to the doctors 
for prescriptions. Not long since a stranger made applica- 
tion to Dr. Reynolds for a prescription for whiskey for rub- 
bing on a bad case of rheumatism. ‘‘ How much do you 
want?’’ asked the doctor. ‘‘A gallon will do,’’ was the 
answer, which knocked the doctor off his feet. Being pressed 
to know why he wanted so much the man said that what he 
didn’t use for rheumatism he would pour into his cider barrels. 
It is needless to say that he didn’t get his prescription. 

Last Sunday two men with blood-shot eyes and a keen 
thirst rang Dr. Knight's door-bell, and when the doctor pre- 
sented himself one of them said he had a horse bad with 
colic, and he wanted a prescription. The doctor reached for 
his blanks and a pencil and started to write, when the stranger 
said: ‘‘ I’ve heard that gin is a capital thing for colic, doctor.’’ 
‘Well, friend,’’ replied the doctor, ‘‘if I am writing this 
prescription I'll do it in my own way.’’ ‘‘ But, doctor, I 
know that gin’s the stuff and that’s what I want.”’ 

‘Friend, if this prescription is for a horse, I'rh writing it, 
but if it is for a man, that is a horse of another color.’’ 

‘« It’s either gin or nothing,’’ retorted the man. 

‘«Then it’s nothing,’ said the doctor, and the strangers 
departed. 


Stronger Than the Men. 


A LAD in Boston, rather small for his age, works in an office 
as errand boy for four gentlemen who do business there. One 
day the gentlemen were chaffing him a little for being so 
small, and said to him : 

‘*You will never amount to much; you can never do 
much, you are too small.”’ 

The little fellow looked at them. 

‘« Well,’’ said he, ‘‘as small as I am, I can do something 
that neither of you can do.”’ 

‘« Ah, what is that?’’ said they. 

‘«] don’t know as I ought to tell you,’’ he replied. 

But they were anxious to know and urged him to tell what 
he could do that neither of them was able to do. 

‘«T can keep from swearing,” said the little fellow. 

There were some flushes on four faces, and there seemed 
to be no more anxiety for further information. 


Intoxicants in War. 

THE Spanish gunners on Cervera’s ships aimed badly, it js 
said, and the explanation simply was that they were not onl) 
excited but intoxicated. How could they aim well? The 
British naval department, the ‘‘ Admirality,’’ it seems, ‘‘ has 
not yet followed the example of the United States, which has 
abandoned the daily ‘‘ grog’ ration, and prohibits the use of 
stimulants on board when at sea; but orders have recent), 
been issued that, in lieu of double grog rations when going 
into action, not a drop of alcoholic liquor is to be allowed on 
the day when fighting is to be done.”’ 

An order was issued from the Adjutant-General's office, at 
Washington, the ‘‘ headquarters of the Army,”’ on the 2nd of 
last month, in which the following two paragraphs occur : 

‘« The history of other armies has demonstrated that in a 
hot climate abstinence from the use of intoxicating drink is 
essential to continued health and efficiency. 

‘‘Commanding officers of all grades and officers of the 
medical staff will carefully note the effect of the use of such 
light beverages—wines and beer—as are permitted to be sold 
at the post and camp exchanges, and the commanders of al! 
the independent commands are enjoined to restrict, or to en 
tirely prohibit, the sale of such beverages, if the welfare of 
the troops or the interests of the service require such action."’ 


Dwellings in Manila. 
Houses in Manila are built of two sorts to resist earthquakes 
and to stand up, against typhoon storms. An article in the 
Century says: 

The better houses differ in some ways from any other in 
the world. Always of two stories, there is a high stone base- 
ment, with a carriageway through to the court, where are the 
servants’ quarters and domestic offices. The upper story is 
of wood, being complete in itself, so that in case of an earth- 
quake it will settle together. The ceilings are covered with 
cloth instead of plaster. A wide stairway leads up from the 
carriageway. Between three and four feet above the floor of 
this story is a wide window-ledge with grooves running the 
whole length of every side. In these grooves slide blinds, 
and also frames in which are set small squares of oyster shells 
(called ‘‘conchas’’). Both blinds and conchas run the full 
length of each side. Either or both can be closed at the 
same time, and both can be slid back to the width of one at 
each end, leaving the whole side open, and allowing the air 
to circulate as freely as in a shed. The roofs were formerly 
made of heavy curved tiles. Now galvanized iron is used, as 
it vastly decreases the chance of the roof falling during an 
earthquake, and lessens the damage if it does. On the other 
hand, the iron roof is much more likely to be blown off by 
the terrible typhoons. 

The native houses are built of bamboo, with thatched 
roofs made of the leaf of the nipa palm, and elevated from 
six to ten feet on bamboo poles. When one builds a house 
in Manila, it is necessary to decide whether to make it safe 
from earthquake or typhoon. The frail nipa house may swing 
like a ship in a heavy sea during an earthquake, but is per- 
fectly safe, while the tile or iron roof may fall, killing and 
destroying everything near it. But when the typhoon comes, 
the nipa houses go down by the hundred, while the tile and 
iron-roofed ones suffer little. 


Ir will be a happy thing for Pennsylvania, says the Ken- 
nett (Pa.) Advance, if the laying of the corner-stone of the 
new Capitol marks the beginning of a better foundation of 
government in this State. Let us hope that in the ruins of 
the old capitol were destroyed all the germs of lobbyism, 
corruption, dishonesty, and shame that so long marked the 
government of the Commonwealth, and that in the new capi- 
tol only justice, equity, and patriotism shall have their seats. 


As indicating better times in the West, a Chicago dispatch 
says the Pearson-Taft Land Credit Co., which holds $9,000, - 
ooo worth of farm mortgages in the West, has but $17,000 
worth of property under foreclosure. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 

Tue ‘‘ protocol,’’ or preliminary draft, of the agreement of 
peace between the United States and Spain was signed at 
Washington on the 12th inst., at 4.30 p. m., by Secretary 
Day and Jules Cambon, in the presence of President Mc- 
Kinley; When the signatures had been attached the Presi- 
dent issued a proclamation ordering a cessation of hostilities. 
Che order was cabled to all the American commanders, and 
took effect as soon as received. Spain agreed to send like 
instructions to her officers. After the signing President Mc- 
Kinley requested the hand of Ambassador Cambon, and 
through him returned thanks to the sister republic of France 
for the exercise of her good offices in bringing about peace. It 
it considered that Cambon was very serviceable in securing an 
understanding. 

Tue following is the official statement of the protocol’s 
contents as prepared and given out to the press by Secretary 
Day : 

“«First. That Spain will relinquish all claim of sover- 
eignty over and title to Cuba. 

‘*Second. That Porto Rico and other Spanish islands in 
the West Indies, and an island in the Ladrones, to be selected 
by the United States, shall be ceded to the latter. 

‘‘Third. That the United States will occupy and hold 


the city, bay, and harbor of Manila, pending the conclusion of 


a treaty of peace, which shall determine the control, disposi- 
tion, and government of the Philippines. 

‘‘Fourth. That Cuba, Porto Rico, and other Spanish 
islands in the West Indies shall be immediately evacuated, 
and that commissioners, to be appointed within ten days, 
shall within thirty days of the signing of the protocol, meet at 
Havana and San Juan respectively to arrange and execute the 
details of the evacuation. 

‘* Fifth. That the United States and Spain will each ap- 
point not more than five commissioners to negotiate and con- 
clude a Treaty of Peace. The commissioners are to meet at 
Paris not later than the first of October. 

‘« Sixth. On the signing of the protocol hostilities will be 
suspended, and notice to that effect will be given as soon as 
possible by each Government to the commanders of its mili- 
tary and naval forces.”’ 

Ir was stated last week that President McKinley ‘‘ would 
not appoint’’ any of three prominent men who had been 
talked of as Commissioners for the arragement of the peace 
details, —ex- President Harrison, ex-President Cleveland, and 
ex-Secretary Olney,—because they had all expressed them- 
selves as holding positive opinions upon the policy of colonial 
expansion. On the 15th it was stated that Secretary-of-State 
Day would be one of the Commissioners, and Senator Davis, 
of Minnesota, another, and that Senator Allison of lowa had 
been asked but was unwilling to accept. The Commission 
will perhaps be definitely announced when this reaches our 
readers. 

A DESPATCH from Hong Kong, on the 15th, conveyed the 
news that the city of Manila was attacked by Admiral Dewey 
on the 13th, (before news of the armistice could reach him), 
and ‘‘soon surrendered.’’ Augusti, the Spanish Governor-Gen- 
eral, reached Hong Kong on the 15th, ona German war-ship, 
with his family. He had left Manila on the 12th, before the 
attack. ‘‘It is supposed,’’ the despatches said, ‘‘that he 
fled.’ He said he would return to Spain at the first oppor- 
tunity. The Philippine insurgents at Hong Kong, it was 
said, were not satisfied with the terms of peace proposed by 
the Americans. 

A DESPATCH from Washington, 13th, said that the forma- 
tion of a policy, which shall be adopted by the Peace Com- 
mission, and that which shall be followed when peace is fin- 
ally determined, and the newly acquired possessions have 
been formally conveyed to the United States, is causing the 
President and his advisers much concern. A large force, it is 
feared will be required to keep order in Cuba. It is supposed 
that Military Governors will be appointed, in Cuba, and Porto 
Rico, and at Manila, until Congress can act. General Fitz- 
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hugh Lee, it is thought, will be assigned to Cuba. Senor 
Palma, head of the Cuban Junta, in this country, accepted, 
in the name of the Cuban Provisional Government, the armis- 
tice proclaimed by the United States, and asked President 
Maso, in Cuba, to order the Cuban army to suspend hostilities. 

SUPPLIES will be immediately sent into Havana from Key 
West. The regular trips of steamships of the Plant Line be- 
tween Tampa and Havana was announced, on the 15th, to be 
resumed at once. The Cubans at Key West are loading a 
steamer to supply the Cuban troops with provisions and 
clothing. It is probable that an American vessel will go to 
Havana harbor, soon, and at least two naval vessels will be 
ordered there when the Military Commission ansembles, to 
determine upon the detaiis of the Spanish evacuation 

A DISPATCH from Havana, on the 15th, announced that 
Gen.{Blanco had cabled to Spain his resignation as Captain- 
General of Cuba. In an address to all inhabitants of the 
island, he says: ‘‘Inasmuch as the government of His 
Majesty has resolved to arrange peace with the United Staies, 
I consider my mission in this country to be at an end, and 
have asked to be relieved. It would be difficult for a man 
who not long ago urged you to carry on the war to the last 
extremity to try to turn your minds to the opposite course."’ 
After explaining that he was prepared to fight, and expected 
to do so, ‘‘foot by foot,’’ he closes by recommending calm 
and prudence so necessary to save the legitimate interests of 
Spain in Cuba, which might be endangered by a failure to ob- 
serve discreetness and composure. 

ORDERS were issued by the Navy Department, on the 13th, 
withdrawing the naval vessels from the service in which they 
have been engaged. The blockade of the Cuban ports was 
raised ; the battleships generally were directed to proceed to 
New York, for repairs at the Brooklyn navy-yard ; other 
vessels were ordered to proceed to safe harbors in the West 
Indies, to avoid the risk of hurricanes, as the season for them 
is now on. 

THE encampment at Montauk, on the eastern end of Long 
Island has been filling up by the arrival of troops, almost 
daily, from Cuba, with some, also, from camps in this country. 
A transport, the Mzamz, on the 14th, brought General Joseph 
Wheeler, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, and others. The 
‘* Rough Riders’’ are there, and a large part of the regular 
regiments who were at Santiago. The Spanish troops are 
being rapidly sent back to Spain from Santiago. A despatch 
on the 15th says a steamship sailed that day with 2,070 on 
board, and that 7,000 remain, of whom 1,000 are in hospitals. 
Four transports were in the harbor to carry the remainder 
home, and would sail this week, taking also Generals Linares, 
Leon, and Toral. The death-rate in the city and in camps 
was decreasing. 

THE announcement was made at Washington, on the rsth, 
that Judge Day, who has been Secretary of State since the 
opening of the war, (and was Assistant Secretary previously, 
under John Sherman, would be at the head of the American 
members of the Peace Commission which is to set in London, 
with Spain’s commissioners, and that he would quit the Sec- 
retaryship upon receiving this appointment. It was also 
announced that John Hay, now Ambassador to England, 
would become Secretary of State in Judge Day's place. 


A SERIOUS situation exists abroad, caused by the opin- 


ion, in England, that Russia's influence completely 
controls China. The Chinese Empire is considered to be 
‘‘breaking up.’’ The nations that expect to get portions of it 
are Russia, Germany, England, France, and Japan. Re 
cently, proposals made at Pekin, (in reference to railway 
building, etc.), on behalf of English interests, have been 
foiled by the Russians. In England it is complained that 
Lord Salisbury is inefficient ; it is positively said, however, 
that Queen Victoria will not ever again ‘‘sign a declaration 
of war.’’ There is, at this writing, much agitation in Eng- 
land over the matter. On the 15th it was reported in London 
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that a demand would be made on China for the dismissal of 
Li Hung Chang, (who is said to be a Russian agent), from 
power, and it was added that the British Foreign Office had 
had under consideration the question of seizing the Taku 
forts on the Gulf of Pe-Chi-Li, at the mouth of Pekin river, 
and the city of Tien Tsin, the port of Pekin, in the event of 
China refusing to comply with this demand. 

EXTREMES of temperature are reported from Europe. A 
dispatch from London, 15th, says, ‘‘a great heat wave has 
prevailed throughout England and France during the last 
three days, the thermometer in London registering 85 degrees 
Fahrenheit in the shade and 127 degrees in the sun.’’ Up- 
wards of 150 cases of prostration had been treated at the hos- 
pitals up to 2 p. m., 15th. Paris, it was said, was ‘‘ still 
hotter.’ But ‘‘in contrast is the weather in mountain dis- 
tricts of Austria, where extreme cold prevails, the thermometer 
falling within a few hours from 100 to 50 degrees. Heavy 
falls of snow have occurred at Innsbruck, Gratz, and else- 
where.”’ 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


IN a hearing, in New York, last week, a ‘‘ society’’ woman, 
who had been confined in the Bloomingdale Insane Asylum, 
and who asked for her liberty, said her trouble was caused by 
drink, and ascribed that to domestic troubles. While abroad, 
in Italy, she said, ‘‘I used to sit up all night at Capri with 
my father and drink whiskey and smoke cigarettes. I have 
drunk as much as a quart of whiskey in a night and smoked 
forty or sixty cigarettes."’ 

—Adolph Sutro, ex-Mayor of San Francisco, died in that 
city on the 8th instant. He was the originator of the great 
‘*Sutro Tunnel,’’ to reach the rich Comstock lode, in Nevada, 
and became very rich by it. At San Francisco he established 
a beautiful park, Sutro Heights, which he threw open to the 
public. The baths connected with it are said to be ‘‘un- 
doubtedly the finest and most spacious in the modern world."’ 
He was born at Aix-la-Chapelle, in Germany, and came to 
California in 1850. 

—The Baltimore and Ohio railroad reorganization plan 
has been declared ‘‘ operative,’ over 93 per cent. of the 
bonds and 73 per cent. of the different stock issues having 
been deposited. A portion of the new securities have been 
sold to an English syndicate, including a large amount of 
new four per cent. bonds. 


—The Indian Industrial School at Carlisle now numbers 
807 pupils. Of these 599 are in country homes for the sum- 
mer. Of the whole number 369 are girls and 438 boys. Of 
those in country homes 280 are girls and 319 boys. 


—A special despatch from Rome to the Cologne Gazette 
says that the condition of the Pope is no longer capable of 
being disguised. His health has gone from bad to worse 
until now he is completely broken with age and infirmity. He 
rarely speaks, and when he does his voice is very weak. He 
is unable to write, work, or follow the course of business in 
any way. Even thinking tires him and prayers confuse him. 
His Holiness has been observed to commence the same prayer 
ten times without noticing the repetition. In fact, his life is 
slowly ebbing away. Cardinal Rampolla attends to all of the 
Vatican business. 


—A dispatch from Carlisle, Pa., 1oth, says: The peach 
crop in the Cumberland Valley is a large one. | The six 
weeks’ season of picking, packing, and shipping peaches 
from the large orchards of the Carlisle Peach Land Com- 
pany, at Huntsville, began yesterday. The orchard occu- 
pies a space of 135 acres, and this year's crop will be about 
7,000 or 8,000 bushels. It contains 11,000 trees, composed 
of twenty-three varieties. 


—The ‘‘largest wheat crop in the history of the United 
States’’ is now about harvested. The winter wheat yield is 
estimated at Chicago at 375,000,000 to 400,000,000 bushels, 
and the spring wheat at nearly 350,000,000 bushels. This 
will beat the great crop of 1891 by about 100,000,000 bushels. 


—Emperor William, says a Berlin despatch, has finally 
decided that the city of Berlin may accept a legacy of several! 
millions of marks left by a disreputable usurer named Simon 
Bladt, on condition that a statue be erected to his memory. 
The case has been pending for several years. 


—A dispatch from Lincoln, Neb., 15th, says: ‘* Mrs. 
Delilah Cromwell, the oldest woman in Nebraska, is dead in 
her home near Table Rock. She was a small girl when 
Washington was President, and insisted that she was born in 
1778. Neighbors who have known her thirty years believe 
she was about 110 years old. Her fourth husband died of 
old age a quarter of a century ago."’ 


—The United States Minister to Hawaii has informed the 
State Department that Hawaii has paid to Japan $75,000 as 
indemnity for the refusal of the Hawaiian government to 
allow certain Japanese to land in Hawaii at various times 
during the past three years. This was done at the urgency of 
the United States, and is understood to satisfy Japan. 


—The international conference to settle the differences ex- 
isting between the United States and Canada will open at 
Quebec, on the 22d inst. 


—<A collection of 136 letters written by Charles Dickens 
to various correspondents was sold in London lately for $745. 
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oo the place, thus rendering them Cena | caienge. of colors or shades made with 
unsalable. Gumretan 
. COLLIER . 

YounG Doctor—‘ Did you diagnose eat Pure White Lead (see list of 
his case as appendicitis, or merely the =e 0 : 
cramps?"’ Old Doctor—‘‘Cramps. He - brands) and Tinting Colors, and 


didn't have money enough for appendici- 
tis.’"— Life. 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 


xeaur "= Igives full directions for mixing 
Wirth the single exception of Norway, et d : h 
there is no land in Europe whose area is so — > anda ing them. 
taken up by forests as Germany, more CORNELL Buffalo. PP y . 
than a quarter of its surface being devoted KENTUCKY Louisville. 


to them. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 





be 


an 





FRIENDS? INTELLIGENCER 


NOTICES. 

* * Nottingham First day School Union will 
be held at East Nottingham meeting-house, 
Seventh-day, Eighth month 27, at 10 a. m., 
and1.30 p.m. All interested are cordially in- 
yited to attend. RoBeRT K. Woop, Clerk 

* *A Conference under the care of the 
thilanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meeting, will be held in the meet 
ing-house at Wrightstown, Bucks county, Pa. 
on First-day, Eighth month 28, 1898, at 3 
p.m. Subject, ** Peace and Arbitration.’ 

All are respectfully invited to attend. On 
behalf of Committee. SusANNA RICH, Clerk. 

*,* With a view to correction of /7iends’ 
Al manac, and as the data given in some of the 
extracts is not clear, it is very desirable that 
all interested Friends should at once forward 
correct data as to meetings, etc., to Friends’ 
Book Association, 1500 Race street, as the’ work 
will be shortly issued. 


*,* Quarterly meetings during Eighth month 
occ ur as follows : 


20. Short Creek, Ohio. 
22. Warrington, Menallen, Pa. 
25. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
26. Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Pa. 
29. Ohio Yearly Meetine, Mt. Pleasant, O. 
30. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
31. Southern, Easton, Md. 
Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 


*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 


Committee has appointed meetings for Eighth 
month as follows : 


21. Chappaqua. 
28. Greenfield. 
JoserH T. McDowgLt, Clerk. 


*," The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following 
meetings during Eighth month : 

21. East Nottingham. 

28. Washington. 


Joun J. CorNELL, Chairman. 


Did anybody anywhere 
ever object to a Macbeth 
lamp-chimney ? 

But get the Number made 


for yourlamp. Get the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1313 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Ellwood Heacock. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 66-99-A. 





Kathlu Cottag e, 


EveventuH anp Centra AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, and pleas- 


ant rooms. 
K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 





The Aquarille 
OcEAN END OF TENNESSEE AVE., 
ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


The house has been thoroughly renovated. It is well 
heated and home-like. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


M. E. & H. M. Humpton. 


The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 





JAMES HOOD. 


Wes.ey AVENUE AND 


The Driftwoo Sixtn STREET. 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Now open for the reception of guests. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 


Ribbons Under Price 


The Ribbon Department has 
shown itself fully equal to all the 
demands of this remarkable Ribbon 
season. Assortments the best, prices 
the lowest. To-day we give a num- 
ber of price reasons why Ribbon 
buying should be very active while 
the lines offered are in evidence. 


Fancy Bayadere Stripe Ribbon, suitable 
for neckwear and belting. Generally 
sold at 25 cents, now 12 centsa yard. 

Fancy Ribbon in a beautiful assortment, 
suitable for neckwear and sashes. Gen- 
erally sold for 35 and 40 cents, now 25 
cents a yard. 

Black Double-face Satin Ribbon, No. 40, 
excellent quality for Dress Trimmings, 
at 25 cents a yard. 

A fine assortment of Plain Taffetas Rib- 
bon, No. 60, in all the new colorings, 
fine quality only, at 25 cents a yard. 

A good assortment of wide Bayadere Sash 
Ribbon. Generally sold at 50 and 75 
cents, now 35 cents a yard. 

Black Double-face Satin Sash Ribbon, 
seven inches wide, excellent quality, at 
50 cents a yard. 

A good quality of six-inch Double-face 
White Sash Ribbon, at 58 cents a yard. 
Plain White Taffetas Sash and Belting 
Ribbon, 5% inches wide, quality the 
best, at 35 cents a yard. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 


Address Orders to “‘ Department C.” 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 
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A LITTLE girl joyfully assured her 
mother the other day that she had found 
out where they made horses. She had 
seen a man finishing one. He was nailing 
on his last foot. 


WHEN little Willie L. first heard the 
braying of a mule in the South, he was 
greatly frightened ; but, after thinking a 
minute, he smiled at his fear, saying, 
‘* Mamma, just hear that poor horse wiv the 
whoopingcough !"’ 


EVERY soldier knows that a horse will 
not step ona man intentionally. It is 
therefore a standing order in the British 
cavalry that, if a trooper becomes dis- 
mounted, he must lie perfectly still. If he 
do this the whole squadron will pass over 
him without injuring him. 

THE late ‘‘ Bill’’ Nye was fond of tell- 
ing this story of his little daughter: At 
the dinner table one day there was a party 
of guests for whom he was doing his best 
in the way of entertainment. A-lady 
turned to the little girl. ‘‘ Your father is 
a very funny man,”’ said she. 

‘*Yes,’’ responded the child, ‘‘ when we 
have company.’’ 


Abolition Days 


in Lancaster county are lived over 
again by reading ‘‘ The True Story of the Chris- 
tiana Riot,’’ a book just published by THE SuN 
PRINTING House, Quarryville, Pa. It is a word 
picture of the whole of this famous battle from 
the passage of the Fugitive Slave law to the end 
of the trial for ‘treason of Castner Hanway. It 
is a work particularly interesting to members of 
the Society of Friends. 

PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 


Address all orders to 


MARVIN E. BUSHONG, 
— P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 


ENS TRMCTS AND PAMPHLETS 


OF RECENT PUBLICATION. 


Tue Meetinc ror Worsuip. By Howard M. Jenkins. 
Small pamphlet. r12pp. Single copies, 3 cents; 50 
copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail at these 
prices. 





QuaxerisM: Its Betiers AND Mgssaces. By William 
Edward Turner (Editor of the British Friend.) 40 
pp- zocents. (By mail, 12 cents; 5 copies, 50 cents.) 


Reticious Views or Frienps. By Howard M. Jen- 
kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 pp. 3 
cents ; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail 
at these prices. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited, 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


p 3999999999999999993, 


y 
Friends’ Book Association 


% 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers and Printers, 
Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 


m@ S. W. Corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. . 





ERIBNDS” INTELLIGENCER © 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


OVAL 


BaKiné 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


e 
Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MUNROE, Munroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Josern Wesster, Wa. Wenster, 
President. Cashier. 


Rents, 


PETER WRIGHT«SONS | 


305.307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought 
The purchase and sale 

a Specialty 


of Prime Investment 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate 
deposits 


Merchants’ Trust Company, | 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in), 
SURPLUs, 


Interest allowed on Rete 
insured, and conveyancing done 
gage and Approved Collateral 
ministrators and others. The Company acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R_ RHOADS, Presi 
JOHN F. LEWIS, lice-President 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer 
DIRECTORS 
Nicuoras Brice, Evwarp S. SAYREs, 
Seencer M. Janney, 1. Botton WINPENKXY, 
S. Davis Pace, E.iwoop Becker 
Josern R. Ruoans, Soames S. Dixon, 
jJoun F. Lews, Warren G. Grirritrs, 
Tuomas R. Git, Samvuet Bancrort, Jr., 
Cuas. S. Hixcuman, Evwarp G. McCo.urn, 
Acerev |, Puicups 


Loans made on Mort 
Surety entered for Ad 


aiso 


tent 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 


14 S. Broad Street, Philadel 


Residence, 210 W. Coulter Si 


and sold, | 
} 
Securities | 





Interest allowed on | 
| 


| 


Titles to Real Estate | 


Scenic 


Royal Reading Route 


THE GUARDIAN TRUST AND DEPOSIT ( CO. 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baitimore, Md. 


This Company does 2 General Trust and Banking Business. nterest allowed on Deposits. 
tor, Administrator, Trustee (executing Trusts of every kind), Receiver, Guardian, etc. 
or Dividends C ollected, Real Estate managed for residents or non- ‘residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer 
Jonn L. BLAKR. Daniet Micver and JONATHAN K. Taytor. Wiruam M. Byen. 


{ Wm. H. Boslty, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, George K. McGaw, 


¢ Committee : \ Franeis A. White, Matthew C. Fenton, Basil B. Gordon. 





Acts as Fixe u 


Interests 


Executiv 





The Provident Life a and 1 Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, pen COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are ke anda from the assets of the Ceeeses. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice- den T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA . WING ; Manager of Insurance Department JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; 5 
. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a Sur- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 


GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 


President, 


HARRY F. WEST, 


Secretary and Treasurer, 


HENRY C. BROWN 


CAPITAL, i 000,000 


m GIRARD amine 
mmo TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY, AND 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


OFFICERS : 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. WM. AU MONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


MANAGERS : 


Wicuiiam H. Jenks, 
Grerce Tucker BiseHam, 


Errincuam B. Morris, 

Joun A. Brown, Jr., 

Benjamin W. Ricnarps, Wirtram H. Gaw, 

Joun B. Garrett, Francis I, Gowen, 
Pemeerton S. Hutrcuinson, 


Gro. H. McFappen, 
Henry TATNALL, 
Isaac H. CLornier, 
Joun C. Sims, 
Josian M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY, 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


DOUBLE TRACKED, A. L. Diament & Co 
*9 


HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
BALLASTED., ~ - 


Carpetings, Linaleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 


IN THE WORLD. Benjamin Green, 


33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


s. F. Balderston’s Son 


WALL PAPERS 
New Styles for Spring. 





Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


— 


All Grades. 
Estimates Given. 


- Window Shades Made to Order. 
902. Spring Garden St. Philadeiphia, Penna. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
MIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
nts in it. This is of value to 


ATLANTIC 





